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The esthetic merits of Catholic worship are not only recognized 
by those belonging to the fold but sincerely appreciated and quite 
frequently commented upon by non-Catholic witnegges. Even 


infidels are known to have been strongly and favorably vere 






when assisting at some elaborate liturgical function. Converts 
seldom tell us that the first impulse to inquire into the claims of t 
Church arose within them on the occasion of some ecclesiastical 
ceremony at which they attended by a mere accident or for some 
social reason. From the church they carried with them a haunting 
memory of wonderful beauty that would not leave them. It 
tugged at their hearts and made them wistfully long for a repeti- 
tion of the unwonted emotional experiences which they had under- 
gone. Ever after the Church in which they had been vouchsafed 
these thrilling religious experiences held for them an irresistible 
charm and a strange fascination. Similar deep stirrings of their 
soul they would not feel in their own Church, and they ended by 
joining a Church that could make such a potent appeal to the emo- 
tional side of their nature. It is a well-known fact that non- 
Catholics go to Catholic services from time to time for no other 
purpose than to enjoy their esthetical qualities and to experience 
pleasurable emotional responses which the forms of worship of their 
own churches fail to elicit. There is something in the nature of 
Catholic worship to which the sense of the beautiful, common to all 
men, reacts with absolute spontaneity. Only very few are so callous 
and bereft of sentiment as not to succumb to this inherent charm. 
The chief reason for the emotional appeal of Catholic liturgy is 
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its dramatic structure. Catholic services are instinct with real 


dramatic life. They do not stand still; they move on, sometimes 
rush on, to an overwhelming climax that pierces the soul and calls 
forth a veritable storm of poignant sensations. Catholic worship 
does not consist of words but is built up of actions of a very intense 
nature, to which the words constitute only the harmonious accom- 
paniment and a running explanatory commentary. Even those who 
do not grasp the real import of what is enacted before their eyes, 
nevertheless, sense that something of transcendent significance js 
going on. The dramatic character of the whole spectacle grips them 
and holds them enthralled. No one who has eyes to see can escape 
this subtle influence. The child not less than the grown person 
falls under its powerful sway. In fact, the reason why children can 
remain attentive and devout at protracted ceremonies is because the 
latter appeal principally to the eye and unfold a well-organized 
sequence of actions which, apart from all underlying religious 
meaning, have a picturesque interest of their own. 


Nothing in the whole range of Catholic liturgy is as rich in 
esthetic and dramatic values as the Mass. It may be fitly regarded 
as a masterpiece of dramatic art. It reaches the very heights of 
dramatic tension and tragical interest. It calls into play every 
human emotion. Its structure is well-knit and most compact, there 
being no scene that is not related and properly subordinated to the 
whole and that does not actually bring the action nearer the climax. 
Words are sparingly used with a fine sense of their value and with 
telling effect. The whole, though it embraces in abbreviated and 





1A convert writes: “But of the many compensations which await the con- 
vert, in return for any loss or persecution he may have suffered, the greatest 
surely is the precious privilege of the Holy Mass. To those who do not under- 
stand the Mass, it is an empty spectacle. To those who comprehend it, it is the 
very soul of Catholicism, and the essence of Christianity. Slowly but irresistibly 
its beauty, mysticism and solemnity drew me to the Blessed Sacrament and to 
the Church that shelters it. The steps by which my faltering feet ascended 
to its altar were its ancient prayers. These, as I read them and appreciated 
their significance, in connection with the ceremony itself, filled me with awe 
and admiration.” (Rebuilding a Lost Faith, by An American Agnostic; New 
York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) The beautiful passage from Cardinal Newman 
deserves to be quoted again and again. We bring it here with many omissions. 
“To me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as the 
Mass, said as it is among us. . . . It is not a mere form of words—it is a 
great action, the greatest action that can be on earth. . . . Words are neces- 
sary, but as means, not as ends; they are not mere addresses to the throne of 
grace, they are instruments of what is far higher, of consecration, of sacrifice, 
They hurry on as if impatient to fulfill their mission. Quickly they go, the whole 
is quick, for they are all parts of one integral action.” (Loss and Gain.) 
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foreshortened form the most tragic events history records, and 
reenacts them in symbolic fashion, is completed in less than half an 
hour. There can be no question that the Mass is a dramatic master- 
piece of the highest artistic value and perfection. 


THE SAYING OF THE Mass 


An artistic masterpiece of such transcending merit should be ren- 
dered in a way that will do justice to its excellence and bring out 
its esthetic qualities to advantage. Many a masterpiece is spoiled 
inthe rendering. That but too frequently also happens to the Mass, 
so that the manner of its celebration both obscures its artistic beauty 
and defrauds the faithful of the edification which they might derive 
from it. All the ascetic writers plead for a devout and dignified 
rendering of the Holy Sacrifice. Its inherent dignity demands this. 
But at present we are rather referring to an artistic rendering that 
will throw into bold relief its esthetic features. It is quite appro- 
priate that this aspect of the Mass should not be overlooked and 
neglected. 

Recently a writer, an artist herself, made an urgent plea that 
proper attention might be given to the esthetic side of the Mass 
and that it be treated as a wonderful piece of dramatic art.? 

The gestures and motions entering into the celebration of the 
Mass are so nicely balanced and so finely measured that any exagger- 
ation of them or even a slight deviation from the normal, as it is 
described in the Rubrics, quickly and infallibly will turn them into 
something grotesque and ludicrous. The neatness depending upon 
symmetry and proportion is easily destroyed and converted into a 
displeasing deformity. The priest, therefore, when offering the 
Holy Sacrifice, must take great pains lest he ruin the beautiful 
harmony of ceremonies that have been toned down just to that 
point where they convey a maximum of meaning without however 
appearing as a deliberate pose; for after all the Mass is so august 
that the celebrant cannot afford to convey the suggestion of mere 


2Helene Stummel, Die liturgische Schoenheit der hl. Wandlung, in Pastor 
Bonus, February, 1922. According to the author, the movements and gestures 
required by the liturgy are of an impressive stateliness and a graceful elegance 
provided they are performed in the proper manner and with artistic taste. Par- 
ticularly, however, is this true of the Elevation, towards which all the other 
actions of the Mass converge. Lack of precision or awkwardness should not be 
allowed to mar this sublime moment and rob it of its impressiveness. 
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acting. But still there must be no trace of slovenliness or clumsi- 
ness. The postures and attitudes assumed by the priest in course of 
celebrating should reflect a natural gracefulness and eschew every- 
thing that would savor of the boorish, clownish or uncouth. But 
such gracefulness can be acquired only by long practice. It requires, 
moreover, very much self-restraint and thoughtfulness. Respect 
for the Mass as a work of dramatic art will prompt the priest to 
acquire that gracefulness which will make the ceremonies of the 
Holy Sacrifice both convincing and impressive. It may cost some 
labor ; for what we call natural grace, paradoxically as it may seem, 
is usually the result of much self-training and frequent rehearsing.’ 


THE ELEVATION 


Unless they happen to receive Holy Communion, the Mass for 


3 The Mass really is for the eyes of the faithful. It is meant to be a dramatic 
spectacle and so, according to the intention of the Church, it should be performed 
in a manner so as to give esthetic satisfaction. It is not without very good 
reason that the Church describes all the ceremonies of the Mass in their minutest 
detail. But to know these ceremonies is not at all the same as being able to 
perform them gracefully. The latter requires much practice and continual watch- 
fulness. If an actor rehearses again and again an attitude or a gesture until he 
is capable of performing it with the utmost elegance, why should we not also 
expect the priest to rehearse frequently the ceremonies of the Mass, so that he 
may be able to acquit himself of them with dignity and grace! It is an insult to 
art, the way the ceremonies of the Mass are sometimes travestied so that they 
remind one of a farce and provoke laughter. 


Very much to the point Bishop Moriarty writes: “The statutes of the province 
of Leinster made it imperative on the priest to read the rubrics of the Missal 
once in each year. It were very desirable that all did so; to read annually the 
ritus celebrandi mtssam, with an examination of our own way of performing it, 
would guard us from any habituai mistake. Besides mere accuracy in perform- 
ance of the ceremonial, there is something of more importance for the edification 
of the people. They may not perceive the omission of a cross or the wrong 
position of your hand but they do perceive and they comment upon want of pose 
or dignity in the general comportment of the priest at the altar. You may have 
sometimes observed a vulgar laziness or looseness of manner and movement 
which is the most perfect expression of indifference and disregard. We have 
seen it on the altar. It is shocking. It looks like want of faith. When a man 
is intent on some mighty deed, the earnestness of the soul braces the frame, and 
shows forth dignity. Where the soul is filled with awe and reverence for the 
present majesty of God, there must be the outward manifestation of solemnity, 
and this is incompatible with a slipshod, slovenly movement of feet and shoulders, 
or with careless precipitation, or with a dissipated air. of distraction, or with that 
which is the opposite extreme.” (Allocutions to the Clergy and Pastorals: 
London, Burns and Oates.) 


For the sake of the artistic nature of the Mass and the edification of the 
faithful the priest should make it a point deliberately to cultivate grace, elegance, 
refinement of manner and precision in all his movements, when offering the Holy 
Sacrifice. It is true that some men are naturally awkward and stiffjointed, so 
that their actions are characterized by a certain jerkiness and ungainliness of 
manner. This handicap can be overcome by good will and appropriate exercise. 
If an orator studies his gestures, poses and attitudes before a mirror in an effort 
to perform them with ease and charm, the priest might well follow his example. 
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the faithful culminates in the Elevation, when the Blessed Host is 
held up to them for adoration. It is the overshadowing moment 
to which they look forward from the very beginning, and upon 
which they concentrate their whole attention. It gives them one 
hurried, much desired glimpse of the Lord hidden under the sacra- 
mental veil, who for the rest of the time is entirely screened from 
their view by the body of the priest. Thus, whereas the celebrant 
may continually feast his loving eyes on the Blessed Host, the faith- 
ful have only one full glance at the Elevation. Small wonder, then, 
that the Elevation means so much to them.‘ 


The liturgy does everything to emphasize the solemnity of this 
moment and to make it stand out with overwhelming clarity. The 
sudden hush that falls upon the congregation preliminary to the 
Elevation presages big things of tremendous importance. The 
silvery sound of the little bell recalls the wandering thoughts and 
brings them back to the altar. Like a herald it proclaims the com- 
ing of the King, who for one fleeting moment will show Himself 
to His faithful subjects. Even non-Catholics have felt that they 
are here in presence of a situation fraught with tense dramatic in- 
terest and vibrant with emotional power. It is not more than 
justice to the faithful that the priest at this part of the Mass should 
act in such a manner that the faithful may derive the full benefit 
from this blessed moment, and obtain from it all the inner edifica- 
tion and spiritual consolation that it can yield them.® 


¢“Up through that stately ritual, by its successive stages of the Confession, the 
Gloria in excelsis, the Epistle, the Gospel and the Creed—all linked into a golden 
rosary of prayers—one reaches finally a moment, which to the soul that under- 
stands, believes and worships, is almost overwhelming. The bell rings thrice, 
and an impressive silence fills the church, as the officiating priest utters the awe- 
inspiring words: This is my Body. For, as this solemn sentence is pronounced, 
the mystery of transubstantiation is effected. Divinity is here! Kneeling the 
priest adores the Sacred Host; then, rising, while the thrice-rung bell again 
commands attention, he elevates the Blessed Sacrament before the kneeling 
congregation, which adores therein the Presence of the Son of God. If its 
significance is rightly understood and thoroughly believed in, there is no moment 
in human life so wonderful as this; unless it be when the celebrant brings the 
Holy Eucharist to the kneeling supplicant, with the words: Behold the Lamb 
: ay’ behold Him who taketh away the sins of the world.” (Rebuilding a Lost 

ath, 
_ 5 The request of Miss Helen Stummel is a very modest one; all that she asks 
is that the precious moment of the Elevation, since it is of such supreme impor- 
tance and value for the laity, should be properly accentuated. This would require 
that undue haste be eliminated and that the actions of the celebrant be measured 
and stately. And since the faithful are really anxious to get a glimpse of the 
Lord and are hungry for this sight, the Sacred Host should be lifted above the 
head of the celebrant and held there for an instant in full view of the whole 
congregation. We think that the laity is fully entitled to that much consideration, 
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With exquisite beauty and a fine poetic touch Father Ryan de- 
scribes the solemn moment of the Elevation, in which the whole 
meaning of the Mass is focused: 


“There’s the sight of a Host uplifted, 
There’s the silver sound of a bell, 
There’s the gleam of a golden chalice,— 
Be glad, sad hearts, ’tis well; 

He made, and He keeps love’s promise 
With His own all days to dwell.” 


At this moment of moments, that transcends all other moments 
of the day in surpassing interest and spiritual significance, un- 
dignified haste and slovenly pose are entirely out of place. The 
priest should show by the way in which he handles the sacred Host 
that he himself is penetrated by a vivid consciousness of the supreme 
importance of his action. He should not by indifference spoil and 
mar the stirring climax of the intense drama reénacted before the 
eyes of the faithful. To curtail its solemnity and to detract from its 
outward impressiveness is to defraud the faithful.° 


EXPEDITIOUSNESS, BUT NOT HASTE 


With dignified and decorous behavior a certain dispatch is 
not incompatible. Taking one’s time does not necessarily make for 


neither does it impose any extraordinary burden upon the officiating priest. He 
surely will be willing to acquiesce in the wishes of the faithful with regard to 
this matter, when he realizes what the moment of the Elevation means to them 
and how much edification and solace they will derive from a loving glance at 
their hidden Lord. Besides this humble demand is fully in harmony with the 
intentions of the Church; for she wants the Sacred Host to be raised for the 
adoration of the faithful and wishes it to be seen by all. Let the Elevation be 
distinguished by gravity, dignity and the absence of haste, and the faithful will 
be edified and spiritually comforted. 

6 This is the more true since the faithful may gain an indulgence if they look 
upon the Host at the Elevation and say an ejaculatory prayer of adoration. This 
opportunity may be frustrated by the excessive speed of the celebrating priest or 
his failure to raise the Blessed Sacrament to a sufficient height. “His Holiness, 
Pope Pius X, on May 18, 1907, granted an indulgence of seven years and seven 
quarantines, to all the faithful who, at the Elevation during Mass, or at public 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, look upon the sacred Host and say: “My 
Lord and my God.’” (Rev. F. X. Lasance, The Prisoner of Love; New York, 
Benziger Brothers.) 

We quote the words of Miss Helen Stummel, who speaks on behalf of the 
devout laity. They read: “Wenn nun der Priester im vollen Bewusstsein dessen, 
was seine geweihten Haende emporheben, auch bedenkt, dass er es fuer die 
Glaeubigen tut, damit sie ihren Heiland sehen, anbeten und Ihm fuer seine Liebe 
danken koennen, dann wird er das Heil der Welt so hoch erheben, als es ihm 
moeglich ist, und wird es in der Hoehe halten wenigstens um die Dauer eines 
Ecce Agnus Dei.” (L. c.) 
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dignity and impressiveness of manner. It certainly does not go 
with dramatic tension. It may denote nothing but general drowsi- 
ness and inactivity. Dilatoriness and tardiness, moreover, always 
unpleasantly affect the bystanders and sometimes positively ex- 
asperate them. If the quickness of the motion does not spring 
from an inner impatience, but is demanded by the character of the 
action in which one is engaged, it will bring home more vividly 
and convincingly its meaning and importance. All spiritual writers, 
while they deprecate unseemly hurry, warn against unmeaning 
delay and lingering slowness of action. Particularly do they con- 
demn the wasting of time over inessentials and the frittering away 
of precious minutes by fussing needlessly over trivialities.” 

Thus Canon James Keatinge very appropriately says: “From our 
helps let me pass to the defects that want correction. One of these 
is indecent haste. ‘More haste, less speed’ has its truth in saying 
Mass as in other things. Do not clothe Him as Herod did in a 
fool’s coat. It is a prayer, it is a clean oblation, it is a sacrifice: 
offer it reverently and so without hurry. You are standing at the 
Altar representing your people: you are speaking in their name: 
you are confessing their sins and your own: you wear the stole of 
innocence, the girdle of continency, the maniple of sorrow—fletus 
et doloris—of tears of devotion. Do not mar these fair things 


7™“The low Mass must not take too long.” (Cfr.: Felix Langer, Volk und 
Liturgie, in Pastor Bonus, January, 1922.) Canon Keatinge writes to the same 
effect: “A defect that is of equal importance is wasting time over Mass. I do 
not call it wasting time to say the prayers with care and thoughtfulness, that we 
may extract sweetness and strength from them: the waste of time to which I 
direct your attention occurs in the actions of the Mass, not in the prayers. There 
are three times in the Mass when, if they are not careful, men simply throw away 
their time with both hands—at the altar before beginning Mass; at the offertory 
and lavabo; and at the ablutions after the communion . . . It would be good 
for some of us to see how fretful people become under this infliction .. . Begin 
your Mass with the resolution that it shall not occupy less than twenty-five or 
more than half an hour. Keep moving briskly (andante, so to say) until the 
sanctus.” (The Priest; His Character and Work; New York, Benziger Brothers.) 
The whole chapter in which the distinguished Canon deals with this important 
subject should be frequently perused by every priest, whether old or young, who 
is anxious to say his daily Mass with the proper outward decorum. 

For the faithful whose time is limited lack of promptness in the beginning of 
the Mass and uncertainty of duration are extremely annoying and disconcerting. 
Many are prevented from making daily attendance at Mass a habit, because it 
takes too heavy a toll of their time. The rule of St. Alphonsus according to 
which the Mass should take from twenty to thirty minutes, ne adstantes tedio 
oficiantur, is excellent and ought to be carefully observed. The priest at the 
Altar must consult his own devotional exigencies less, and defer rather to the 
spiritual needs of the faithful. 
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in God’s sight by undue haste.”* And I would have added: Do 
not mar their external beauty in the sight of men. 


FAITHFULNESS TO THE Ruprics 


The liturgy of the Mass, as we have it now, is a slow growth, 
It has developed through a number of centuries. To this fact its 
perfection is due. Many minds have contributed towards it and 
these minds enjoyed in a special manner the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, who is always with the Church. In the course of time it 
has again and again been pruned of disfiguring accretions added 
by ill-advised zeal and misguided devotion until now it stands 
forth in imposing architectonic simplicity and wonderful structural 
beauty. There is a chasteness of outline and a distinct clearness 
of plan that reminds one of a Gothic cathedral. Mere ornament 
for ornament’s sake is not tolerated: everything must be subordin- 
ated to the artistic unity of the whole and fit in organically with the 
entire structure. Everything carries with it a symbolic meaning 
and at the same time marks a definite step in the development of 
the action. To break out a part, be it ever so small, would create 
a gap; for everything is either essential or integral; nothing purely 
decorative. The Mass presents an organic whole of great diversity 
of parts and of the most perfect unity of design. A masterpiece 
of that type is ruined if undue liberty is taken with the separate 
parts. By such action it suffers mutilation that destroys the general 
harmony and proportion. 


It would be very foolish and presumptuous for any one of us 
to imagine that we could improve on the liturgy of the Mass. It 
has stood the test of time and for centuries been subjected to the 
scrutiny of critical and observing eyes. If it has survived in its 
present form, that is owing exclusively to its intrinsic excellence 
and wonderful fittingness. Irrespective of all higher motives, from 
a merely artistic point of view, the best thing for us to do will be to 
observe accurately and scrupulously the Rubrics as they are pre- 
scribed by the Church.? 


8 Op. cit. 

®“The ceremonies must be carried out with dignity and in strictest adherence 
to the rubrical regulations. In strict adherence to the Rubrics! Let us not make 
the mistake of thinking that the judgment and taste of an individual are better 
than those of the universal Church that has had abundant occasion to test her 
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Piety at the expense of the Rubrics cannot be acceptable to the 
Lord. On the contrary it will be most displeasing in His sight. 
We know how minutely He prescribed the external cult in the 
Old Testament, and how jealously He watched over the faithful 
carrying out of all the ceremonies. If He paid such attention to 
ceremonies that surrounded sacrifices of an inferior order, how 
much more will He be concerned about the observance of the cere- 
monies which are intended to give a proper setting and background 
to the one sacrifice of infinite value? Neglect in this regard must 
be most distasteful to Him, since it bespeaks a lack of respect for 
the stainless Lamb of God, offered on our Altars.?° 

Routine dulls the edge of attention and begets carelessness with 
regard to details. It is imperative, therefore, for the priest to re- 
new at frequent intervals this resolution to observe carefully the 
Rubrics of the Mass, and to rehearse them from time to time. 
Gradually even with the best of will slight inaccuracies and positive 
errors creep in and must be weeded out. The trouble which the 
zealous priest takes in faithfully observing the Rubrics of the 
Mass will be amply rewarded. He will have the satisfaction of 
doing his duty, he will offer to God a sacrifice without blemish in 
every respect, and will greatly edify the faithful. 


CHARLES BRUEHL. 


ceremonies under many circumstances and through many years.” (Felix Langer, 


Volk und Liturgie.) 


Father Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., LL.D., whose inspiring and suggestive 
books on priestly practice should be in the library of every priest, writes in a 
similar vein. “At the very least, he says, even the most purely directive of these 
rules of the Missal embody the worthiest and most reverent method of offering 
a sacrifice that is incomparably the greatest action performable on earth—a 
sacrifice so sublime that its most inconsiderate minister can scarcely believe 
anything pertaining to it to be a matter of trifling moment.” (Priestly Practice; 
Familiar Essays on Clerical Topics. Notre Dame, Ind., University Press.) 

10 Again we may fittingly quote Father O’Neill: “Attentive consideration of 
the foregoing points, and of dozens of similar ones to be found in any good 
Ceremonial can scarcely fail to benefit the ecclesiastic. The transcendent sub- 
limity of the Holy Sacrifice would demand such consideration, even were the 
rubrics optional instead of compulsory. It is attention to details that ensures the 
beauty and harmony of any ceremony; and no priest can celebrate Mass with 
congruous impressiveness unless he accurately observes the little things of the 
tubrics.” (Op. cit.) 

Reverent exterior and deliberation are not all, though they are of great impor- 
tance and should be strongly emphasized; faithfulness to every detail of the 
Rubrics is more fundamental and more imperative; without the latter genuine 
devotion and real edification of the faithful are impossible. 











THE GOSPELS AND EPISTLES OF THE 
EMBER-WEEKS 


By F. J. JANSEN 


Many suggestions have been made for the selections of the Epis- 
tles and Gospels as they occur in the Missal for the Sundays of the 
year. If a definite plan had ever been agreed upon, that valuable 
historical document, with its reasons for placing them, has been lost. 
It is therefore a mooted question, and anything that will throw light 
upon even one of these selections will be of some value. It is evi- 
dent that some of these readings occupy the places assigned them, 
because they treat of the mystery which the Church celebrates, 
Advent, Christmas, Palm Sunday, Easter, Pentecost and Trinity 
necessarily use Epistles or Gospels pertaining to the event which is 
reverenced. But there are so many others throughout the ecclesias- 
tical year, for which no definite reason can be assigned, that it will 
ever remain an open question. 

The first Sunday of Lent describing to us the fast of our Lord 
naturally throws its shadow upon this day. But why the Transfig- 
uration Gospel on the next Sunday? It is the only exterior mani- 
festation of the glory of Christ, a glimpse of which transported the 
three Apostles into such a state of happiness that they earnestly 
desired its abidance. As Christ held conversation with Moses and 
Elias about His Passion, and as His death is the culminating point 
of the season of Lent, this may have been a reason for placing it 
here. But can we conjecture any other reason for its selection on 
this Sunday? 

An event of the greatest interest to the Catholic of the present day 
is the conferring of the Sacrament of Orders. Whether it is the 
consecration of a bishop, or the conferring of Major Orders upon a 
candidate, the day selected is of surpassing importance, and the 
faithful congregate in large numbers to witness the solemn rite. 
That it was equally so in the early Church is patent from Scripture 
and hagiology. The first act of the Apostles recorded by St. Luke 
was the council they held concerning the filling of the place of 
Judas in the Apostolic College. Again in the thirteenth chapter of 
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the Acts a fast and prayer accompanied the ordaining of Saul and 
Barnabas, even after they had been designated by the Holy Ghost. 
This practice of fasting and praying in connection with ordinations 
was incorporated in the practice of the Church, so that in the fifth 
century we have positive legislation concerning the fast of the 
Ember-week, which is still observed at the present time. 


The hagiographers of the popes mention even the numbers of 
ordinations which each performed and the number of the ordained. 
These ordinations were held in the Ember-week of the month of 
December. In the lives of nearly all the early popes we read such 
items. For example: Hyginus, qui sedit in sancta Petri sede, 
Imperatore Antonino Pio Augusto, annos tres, menses undecim, 
dies vigintt octo, tres ordinationes habuit mense Decembri, in quibus 
creavit episcopos sex, presbyteros quindecim, diaconos quinque. 

Let us reconstruct the scene. The time of preparation for the 
reception of the Sacrament of Orders is drawing to a close. Ember- 
week is nigh. On the Lord’s Day the time when the various cere- 
monies will take place during the week is announced. Not only 
the relatives of the ordinandi, but also the other Christians flock to 
the place appointed, whether at the spacious house of some well-to-do 
member or in one of the catacombs. There they behold those about 
to be ordained being presented to the Supreme Shepherd, who be- 
stows upon them the Order for which they are designated. Some 
receive the Order of bishop to rule the Church of Christ, others the 
presbyterate to consecrate the bread and wine and to forgive sin, 
still others the diaconate to preach the word of God. 

The next day the neo-presbyter celebrates the divine mysteries 
for the first time. It may be in the depths of the catacombs or 
behind closed doors, but certainly such an occasion will not be 
passed without a sermon on the dignity of the priesthood. Hence 
the preacher casts about for an appropriate text. The Gospel of 
the fourth Sunday of Advent concerns itself with the immediate 
preparation for the great feast of Christmas. St. John the Baptist, 
the precursor of Christ, with his cry of penance is the logical selec- 
tion for the Sundays of Advent. But listen to the Epistle that is 
placed on this Sunday after the Ember-week ordinations, I Cor. iv. 
1-5: “Brethren: Let a man so look upon us as the ministers of 
Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” What an ideal 
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text for a sermon on the priesthood. The series of Gospels concern- 
ing the person and work of the Baptist need not be broken in order 
to call attention to the great Sacrament of the Church, Holy Orders, 
for this is accomplished by the selection of the extract from the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 


Two months pass by rapidly. Ash Wednesday and its soul- 
stirring ceremony of signing the forehead with ashes and its re 
minder that we are “of the earth earthy” have slipped away into 
eternity. The first Lord’s Day of the season of Lent is here. The 
Christians are reminded that this is Ember-week and that ordina- 
tions will take place. Pray and fast that the Lord may send worthy 
laborers into his harvest. The bishop has sent out his call to the 
men who are to be ordained. The practice of the ancient Church 
is consulted, and it is found that ordinations take place also in this 
Ember-week. In the account given of the life of St. Felix IV 
(526-530) we read: Duabus ordinationibus mense Februario et 
Martio creavit presbyteros quinquaginta quinque, diaconos quatuor, 
episcopos per diversa loca viginti novem. As Lent can start as early 
as February 4 and as late as the 10th of March, no doubt those 
ordinations took place during the Ember-week of these months. 
Contemplate the scene. Minor Orders are conferred upon some. 
Others are admitted to the subdiaconate. Those who have served the 
required time in this office receive the diaconate. A few who have 
been deacons and have exercised the duties of this Order are ad- 
vanced to the presbyterate. The solemn invocation of the Litany of 
the Saints is heard in the great cathedral church of Rome. Prostrate 
before the majesty of God the bishop prays that the Lord may 
“bless, sanctify and consecrate these elect.” Having been ordained 
they say the Mass with the bishop, receive the power to forgive sin, 
bestow their first blessing upon the assembled multitude and then 
prepare to say their “first” Mass in their respective parishes. 

The Gospel selected for this the second Sunday of Lent is the 
extract from the Gospel of St. Matthew concerning the Transfig- 
uration of our Lord. The three principal duties of the young priest 
are vividly portrayed in the persons who appear in this vision. 
Moses the great leader of the Hebrews was chosen by God to make 
known to man the moral law. Upon this law, promulgated at Sinai, 
man must base his conduct. This law and its administration are 
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entrusted to the priest when the bishop says: “Receive the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins who shall forgive they are forgiven, whose sins 
you shall retain they are retained.” The burden is an onerous one, 
yet its consolations and joys are many. Ours is the joy when hear- 
ing the peccadillos of our weekly penitents. Ours the exultation 
when a great sinner who has not been at peace with his God for 
years comes to the tribunal of Penance, and in a faltering manner, 
and with tears in his eyes, asks for help to make a good confession. 
Justice demands the condemnation of the guilty one, but the cry 
for mercy is echoed in the priestly heart and he absolves, disarms 
the Omnipotent and sends the poor sinner away rejoicing with Peter 
“Lord it is good for us to be here.” 

Elias is the great teacher of Israel, in many respects the most 
wonderful of all the prophets. It was his duty to teach and to 
threaten the highest and the lowliest of the sons of man. Again and 
again he stands before the king and tells him that he has basely 
forsaken the God of Israel. Again and again he scourges with 
words of fire the apostasy of the Jewish people. Again and again 
he had to flee and hide in order to save his life. This great duty of 
teaching, pertains also to the priesthood. It takes courage and zeal 
to tell the high and the mighty their duty. Ambrose and Athanasius 
were priests of this kind. To teach the little ones the rudiments, to 
have patience with the ignorant, to bring them all to the feet of 
Christ and have them partake of the Flesh and Blood of the God-man 
in Holy Communion is the duty of the priest. The cup of joy is 
filled for the parents, when they behold their little ones receiving 
their first Holy Communion and in rapture do they repeat the words 
of the prince of the Apostles, “Lord it is good for us to be here.” 

Then we behold Christ, the eternal priest according to the order 
of Melchisedech, the sacrificial lamb of Calvary, the unbloody sacri- 
fice of our altars. For this is the young levite transfigured into an 
Alter Christus. The dignity of the priest is so exalted that we are 
astonished at the words the Fathers of the Church use: “He is to 
be honored, for in his hands is the Son of God made flesh, even as 
in the womb of the Virgin” (St. Augustine). The personality of 
the man is converted into that of the Man-God Who gives him 
power to say at the consecration “This is my body,” to command 
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God and He obeys and is our Emmanuel. Yes, Lord! it is indeed 
good for us to be here. 

Could a more appropriate Gospel be selected for the occasion of a 
first Mass? May it not have been a reason for placing this Gospel 
on this Sunday? 

Can this same line of reasoning be applied to the Epistles and 
Gospels after the third Ember-week of the ecclesiastical year? This 
Ember-week follows Whitsunday. On the following Lord’s Day 
Holy Mother Church celebrates not only the first Sunday of Pente- 
cost, but also the feast of the Most Blessed Trinity. 

With regard to the Gospel of the Sunday it shows clearly what 
manner of leadership is required in the disciple. Although the priest 
is placed in a commanding position in the Church, yet he is not 
above the Master. Souls are entrusted to his care and consequently 
he must not be blind. He must learn the fundamentals of Christ’s 
ministry, which was so eloquently taught the disciples in the Supper- 
room when the Lord stressed service (Luke xxii. 25 ss.): “And He 
said to them: The kings of the Gentiles lord it over them, and they 
that have power over them, are called beneficent. But you not so, 
but he that is greater among you, let him become as the younger, 
and he that is the leader, as he that serveth. For which is greater, 
he that sitteth at table, or he that serveth? Is not he that sitteth at 
table? But I am in the midst of you, as he that serveth.” As the 
Master was merciful, forgiving and generous, so must His ambas- 
sador, the priest also be. The priest must be a man of faith, a man 
who knows his Lord, a man who knows the means which conduce to 
salvation and how to apply them to the souls entrusted to his care, a 
man who will stir up the graces which the Holy Ghost pours forth 
into the soul of the minister of God. In this way he will not be 
blind, but with a vigilant eye he will detect the snares of the Evil 
One; he will caution and guide to life eternal precious souls re- 
deemed by the Blood of Christ. 

Even the Epistle of the feast calls attention to the wonderful 
ways of God. Nearly every priest, sometime in his career has called 
the attention of the people to the twelve ignorant fishermen who 
were chosen as the most efficient instruments to accomplish the 
designs of God. We, in our wordly wisdom, would have chosen 
others. The great and mighty politically, the great orators of an- 
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tiquity, Demosthenes and Cicero, could have been designated to be 
horn in that time and to have astonished the world with their elo- 
quence combined with the eternal verities of Christ. But as it is 
the work of God and not of man, we see the same to-day. For 
while priests, as a class, are probably better schooled and educated 
than any other class, yet in surveying any group of the clergy, no 
one, looking at them from a worldly standpoint, would choose men 
of that stamp to carry on the work of the greatest organization exist- 
ing in the world to-day. Very few carry the stamp of ordinary 
beauty. Very few are physically imposing. Very few are mentally 
giants. Hence we can exclaim with St. Paul: “O the depth of the 
riches, of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! How incompre- 
hensible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways! For 
of Him and by Him and in Him are all things, to Him be glory 
forever. Amen.” The Gospel of the feast certainly verifies this 
conjecture. It is not only fitting for the feast of the Most Blessed 
Trinity, but is also appropriate for the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 

The fourth Ember-week being fixed after the 14th of September 
and the Sundays being movable, it seems impossible to trace any 
connection between them. Being limited in books of reference con- 
cerning this matter, however, we speak under correction; it may be 
that some one else has already elucidated this point, for we are told 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 



















BIBLICAL STUDIES 
Notes on the Mosaic Cosmogony 
By J. Stmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


The question of the world’s beginnings has ever piqued the mind 
of man, and even from most ancient times received divers answers, 
The original revelation undoubtedly given Adam by God in this 
matter, during the course of ages became corrupted in the various 
myths and origin-legends of primitive peoples. An example of this 
from the Teutonic group may be given from the Véluspa Edda: 


Once was the age when Ymir lived. 
There was nor sand nor sea nor smooth waves; 
No earth was to be found, nor sky above, 
Yawning abyss alone, and grass nowhere,— 

Till Bor’s sons raised the spheres. 

The sun knew not where was his seat; 
The moon knew not what rule she had; 
The stars knew not where was their place. 


Then went the Councilors to the judgment-seats : 
High-holy gods held council. 
To the night and new moon gave they names; 
Told Morning and Middle of the Day, 
Under and Evening to set the times. 

Parallel selections may be found in all primitive literatures, 
Oriental and Western. And these tales, no matter how confusedly, 
postulate a conscious creative Power. The absurdities with which, 
however, the basic truth was inextricably entangled and by which 
it was obscured in such legends, early made philosophic minds, 
especially among the Greeks, reject them in favor of theories of 
eternal matter combined with a blind law of necessity. Similar 
hypotheses have been produced by post-Christian thought in its 
fearful flight from the divine. And these latest excogitations of the 
unaided human mind attempting to sketch the prehistoric genesis 
of the universe and man, are nigh as fantastic in the unreasonable- 
ness of their postulates as were ever the wildest origin-myths of 
ancient heathenism. Here is a typical example of a modern cos- 
mogony as produced by a professor of biochemistry :? 

1From The Road of Evolution, by A. P. Matthews, in Yale Review of Jan. 


1922, pp. 340-352.—The chief difference between such an account and (say) that 
of the Edda, is that the latter is more poetical. 
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Man, it is agreed, was not an eyewitness of the world’s begin- 
nings. However, that the Creator of the universe should later have 
given man, “the roof and crown of things,” some knowledge of the 
genesis of himself and his environment, is not intrinsically impos- 
sible, but even highly congruent. Finally, the Mosaic cosmogony, 
the Hexaémeron of Gen. 1-2 :3, is an historical witness for the fact. 









That, providentially, somewhere among the descendants of Adam 
and Eve the essentials of the true account of the origin of the world 
should have been preserved by tradition, is not at all improbable. 
That Moses utilized this tradition, crystallizing it in the Genesis 
prolog, is a valid conjecture—borne out by the strikingly mnemonic, 
rhythmical, arrangement of the Hexaémeron, as if it had been com- 
piled specifically for the purpose of facilitating its impression upon 
the memory of childhood. That the Biblical cosmogony, though not 
purporting to be a detailed scientific treatise, but only a summary 
in the simplest of popular language, outlines the substantial facts 
of the world’s beginning, is vouched for by the infallible truthful- 




















Let us imagine ourselves now at the beginning of the world. Out of chaos 
it takes form. From its flaming gases, its clouds and mists, the oceans 
condense. Lightnings flash without cessation in the heavens. 
Rocks, sand, clay, waters, vapors, air and fire. Out of these life is to arise. 
The sun, then as now, shining on this atmosphere, produced in time 
every kind of chemical compound. Given time, energy, and matter, and all 
is possible. . . . Carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen unite to make amino 
acids, which condense in the seas. . . . Slowly they condense to form 
every kind of complex compound: proteins appear, phosphoric acid com- 
pounds, fats, sugars; and at last, as a result of these complex molecules, 
emulsions are formed. A slime appears in the pools. . . . The universe 
is dividing into two parts, an individual, a slime, and all else. This is a 
living slime. . . . What is there in that colloidal form, colorless and 
microscopic in size, and almost homogeneous, without visible differentiation 
in structure? Everything is in it: every plant, every animal, you and I.... 
Outside of it shells will precipitate, sculptured as if by Phidias; within it, 
bones. . . . To an age of invertebrates, that is, of crabs, worms, and 
molluscs, there followed an age of fishes. . . . The amphibia arose because 
they won their freedom from the water. Some fishes had an air bladder 
which enabled them to change their specific gravity. A great discovery 
consisted in using this air bladder as a lung, so that it became possible 
to live on land as well as in the water. . . . Some amphibia, driven by 
adversity, succeeded in overcoming the limitation of water, and became able 
to live in dry places. They acquired a dry and scaly skin; they improved 
their circulation and nervous system, and won independence of aqueous 
control. And this great discovery gave the reptiles such an advantage that 
they dominated creation,” etc., etc. 
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ness of the Holy Spirit, the primary author of this account, as of all 
the rest of Sacred Scripture. 





CoRRECTIVE TENDENCY OF Mosaic Cosmocony 


The Biblical Hexaémeron is plainly designed to correct common 
false notions. It starts out with the clear distinction of a personal 
Divinity from the world, emphasizing next the deliberate freedom 
of this Divinity in Creation, and tracing to Its wisdom the order 
and systematic regularity of nature. Thus the terrible heathen 
bugaboo of an unfree, fate-ruled, or merely arbitrary Divinity gov- 
erning the world, is laid at the very outset. Fear of the crushing 
power of an irresistible but blind Fate, of a mysterious original 
eternal Matter, of a dualistic gloomy Power of Evil, and many an 
allied error which lay oppressive as a nightmare upon the mind of 
mankind during the darkness of heathenism, are banished. On the 
basis of the Mosaic cosmogony, man, instead of turning away with 
shuddering nausea from dimly imagined horrors of formless prime- 
val slime, and hanging his head in shame at subconscious atavistic 
manifestations of hideous beastly ancestry, may freely raise his head 
to high heaven where dwells a personal, living, just God who made 
him for great destinies, and proudly gaze about him on a “good,” 
fair world of which he himself is the “roof and crown.” Thus the 
Hexaémeron stands out as the lofty portico to the whole magnificent 
temple of subsequent revelation. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE HEXAEMERON 


Whilst reading the Mosaic cosmogony one must primarily keep 
in mind the observation of St. Thomas: “Circa mundi principum 
aliquid est quod ad substantiam fider pertinet, scilicet mundum 
incepisse creatum. . . . Quo autem modo et ordine factus sit, 
non pertinet ad fidem nisi per accidens, in quantum in Scriptura 
traditur, cuius veritatem diversa expositione sancti salvantes diversa 
tradiderunt.”? Next, the key to proper understanding and valua- 
tion of the language of the Hexaémeron, is the realization that in 
composing this section it was not the intention of the hagiographer 
to display in detail the interrelationship and make-up of the material 


2In II Sent., dist. 12, q. 1, a. 2. ¢. 
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world, or to explain the complete order of its coming into being in 
the technical terminology of a science textbook, but rather to give 
the Chosen People as the depository of divine revelation a popular 
but correct account in everyday speech that would be accommodated 
to the language and capacity of the men of those times.* This prin- 
ciple has been well expressed in the words of Ruskin.* 

Whilst the division of the description of Creation into six “days” 
may well be a literary expedient and mnemonic aid, it is more evi- 
dent still that there were in fact successive stages or cycles of 
development in that work—cycles which, even if overlapping or 
gradually passing from one to another, were nevertheless individu- 
ally characterized by some outstanding feature which distinguished 
these divers step-like phases in the development of the world accord- 





8 Biblical Commission, June 30th, 1909, No. VII. 
4 Modern Painters, Part V, c. vii. 2, 5, 6, 8 (Everyman’s ed., vol. IV, p. 78, ss.) 

Now, with respect to this chapter [the first of Genesis], we must remem- 
ber that it is intended for the instruction of all mankind, not for the learned 
reader only, and that therefore the most simple and natural interpretation is 
the likeliest in general to be the true one. . . . I would desire, therefore, 
to receive God’s account of His own creation as under the ordinary limits 
of human knowledge and imagination it would be received by a simple- 
minded man. . . . By accepting the words in their simplest sense 
[Heavens-veil of clouds above the earth, in Gen. i. 8] we are thus led to 
apprehend the immediate presence of the Deity [in “He bowed down the 
Heavens,” Ps. cxliii, 5] and His purpose of manifesting Himself as near us 
whenever the storm-cloud stoops upon its course; while by our vague and 
inaccurate acceptance we remove the idea of His presence far from us, into 
a region which we can neither see nor know, . . . we refine and explain 
ourselves into dim and distant suspicion of an inactive God inhabiting incon- 
ceivable places and fading into the multitudinous formalisms of the laws 
of nature. 

What space of time was in reality occupied by the “day” of Genesis, is not, 
at present, of any importance for us to consider. By what furnaces of fire 
the adamant was melted, and by what wheels of earthquake it was torn, 
and by what teeth of glacier and weight of sea-waves it was engraved and 
finished into its perfect form, we may perhaps hereafter conjecture; but 
here, as in few words the work is summed up by the historian, so in few 
broad thoughts it should be comprehended by us; and as we read the 
mighty sentence: “Let the dry land appear!” we should try to follow the 
finger of God, as it engraved upon the stone tables of the earth the letters 
and laws of its everlasting form; as, gulf by gulf, the channels of the deep 
were ploughed; and, cape by cape, the lines were traced, with divine fore- 
knowledge, of the shores that were to limit the nations; and, chain by chain, 
the mountain walls were lengthened forth, and their foundations fastened 
forever; and the right hand of God first strewed the snow on Lebanon, and 
smoothed the slopes of Calvary. 
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ing to the divine plan. Moreover, under another aspect it is clear 
that the Creation account is intended to depict a God-week, and 
thus lay the foundation of Sabbath observance for the Jews.5 God 
is represented as laboring at the task of constructing the universe, 
by direct creation or mediate formation, in six works. There- 
upon in the seventh period He leaves the finished universe to carry 
on its own activity through the powers and laws wherewith He 
Himself had endowed it whilst it was a-building. Similarly man 
is to work six days of the week at supplying the needs of material 
imperfection; on the seventh, however, he is to give himself over 
more especially to the influx of the Divine. But, all this does not 
militate against interpreting the “day” periods of the Hexaémeron 
as cycles of thousands of years,—since already the Psalmist had 
declared that “a thousand years, in Thy sight, are as a yesterday 
which is past” (Ps. 89, 4). In fact, the Hebrew term dm has 
quite commonly also the wider, indefinite significance of “any 
lengthy time period.”° 

5 “Six days shalt thou labor, and shalt do all thy works. . . . For in six 


days the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in 
them, and rested on the seventh day” (Exod, xx. 9-11). 


6 See Gen. xxvi. 1; xlvii. 8; II Kings xxi. 1; IV Kings x. 21; Job xv. 10, etc. 




















SAVING THE WORLD 


PIETRO Lae 
By JosrrpH Husstetn, S.J., Ph.D. 


The Catholic Church has been a vital factor in the life of the 
world for nineteen centuries. To-day she exercises her influence 
in a more remarkable way than perhaps at any time since the un- 
happy days of the Reformation. Strikingly enough, intelligent 
Protestants are often fully in accord with us in our judgment of the 
Reformation, so far as its economic and social results are concerned. 
They even deplore with us all the harm done by the religious divi- 
sions among men. Although not prepared to accept the Catholic 
Church, they have a far better understanding than their fathers 
before them of her historic position and her true mission upon 
earth. Often, without at all realizing it, they are accepting anew 
what the Church had taught men from the beginning. Such con- 
victions, heralded as glorious discoveries, elicit a smile of gratifica- 
tion from the Catholic scholar, who sees the world, in her ablest 
minds, returning by many and devious ways to the original truths 
so familiar to those within the Catholic Church through all these 
centuries. 

That the very period at which the Church is meeting with the 
highest recognition should also be the time in which the most violent 
attacks are leveled against her is natural enough. It is precisely 
what we must expect. The more helpless we are, the more readily 
we can be overlooked, but the larger the measure of public recogni- 
tion accorded us, the more intense also the opposition that this will 
evoke. It embitters the enemies of the Church, while it gives to the 
professional anti-Catholic agitator, scribe and lecturer, a shining 
mark for his attacks and the golden opportunity of raking in the 
shekels for which alone he does his work. The Church may in 
herself mean no more to him than Hecuba to the player frantically 
raving, because of her, for his brief hour upon the stage. With 
such professional trouble-breeders the United States in particular 
is filled to-day. Yet their appeal, in general, is to ignorance and 
not to ill-will on the part of our fellow-citizens, and with the growth 
of knowledge their power wanes. 

Our great work, therefore, is to make the Church known. There 
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is no better and safer way of meeting the anti-Catholic menace than 
by enlightenment. We must fight fire with fire. But to the in- 
cendiary torch of the professional bigot, with its dense smoke and 
lurid flame, we must oppose the bright, clear light of the luminous 
torch of truth, in which he is shown forth in his real character at 
the same time that men learn to understand what the Catholic 
Church has meant in the past and what she means to the world 
to-day. We can, therefore, practically ignore him, provided we 
zealously devote ourselves to spreading among men the rays of 
Catholic truth. In the brightness of that light he will vanish like 
an evil exhalation of the night. 

Purely defensive warfare is bad tactics. Simply to attack the 
enemy in his aggressions upon our soil is not sufficient either. Our 
warfare must be aggressive. Christ came to conquer the world, 
not with the weapons of the flesh, for His Kingdom was not of this 
earth, but with the weapons of the spirit, with the grace of God, 
with the light of truth. 


To attack Socialism, to attack the Ku Klux Klan, to fight off 
the hundred-and-one organized armies gathered by the Prince of 
Darkness, through his human instruments, for the destruction of 
the Church, may at times and under pressing circumstances be en- 
tirely necessary. But it is a battle which in itself is void of positive 
gains, though incidentally it may produce good results. It is a 
temporary condition of siege and assault to which we are locally 
subjected, and from which we must for the time seek to save our- 
selves. We are then merely holding our own, happy, perhaps, if 
we attain that much. 


But neither in economics nor in religion, nor in any other field, 
can purely defensive tactics ever be satisfactory. It is an offensive 
campaign that we must undertake, a campaign waged twenty-four 
hours in every day of the week and the month and the entire year, 
never ceasing in order to contemplate what we have achieved, but 
constantly pressing forward to a still more complete and glorious 
victory, in which we indeed do not desire personally to count for 
anything, but in which Christ is to count for everything. | It is 
such a campaign that can save the world. 

The success of the Socialist consisted in making of himself an 
everlasting propaganda agent, never tiring, stopping neither at 
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victory nor at defeat, so long as Socialism was a real issue. The 
same is true of every cause that has won success. We are living a 
spiritual life and our religion is a supernatural force, yet we must 
use human means, even as Christ and His Apostles used them. 
Going forth into all the world they were to teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. That is the spirit we are to inject into our own work, 
and that is the spirit we must teach our people. The time is ripe. 
There are glorious opportunities. But we have not yet awakened 
to the full earnestness of our apostolic vocation. Let us do our 
part, God will do His own and come to our aid. 

How much could be accomplished if a true apostolicity were 
made the keynote of the life of every priest, and through him of 
every Catholic man, woman and child. The hour has come when 
we must arouse ourselves from sleep and lethargy. In spite of 
much external opposition the world is better disposed than ever in 
the last four centuries to listen to our message. That message 
Catholics must set before it in books, pamphlets, journalistic litera- 
ture, but no less, and indeed even more, by the spoken word and, 
especially, in the convincing example of their lives. In season and 
out of season the spirit of the Catholic apostolship must be insisted 
upon as the duty of every single member of the Church Apostolic. 

But what has all this to do with the social message of the Church? 
It is not wrong to say that Catholicism itself is the supreme social 
message to the world. There is no hope in any merely external 
remedy until we have converted the hearts of men. Such remedies 
must be tried and promoted, but their efficacy will in every instance 
depend upon the inner life of the individuals, and so of the groups 
that constitute society. Even with Catholicism universally estab- 
lished, as it was in the Middle Ages, we should not have set aside 
our social difficulties, but we should at least have fast and firm 
norms by which to abide, unalterable principles which we know 
must be defended, and above all things the grace of the Sacraments 
constantly renewing men and raising them up again to those higher 
levels from which they may have fallen. 

The Church does not side with any group or class in economic 
and social life, but she sides with the right wherever it may be 
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found. With this same ideal before them in their social life, and 

with the message of Christ in their hearts and upon their lips, 

Catholics must set out upon their true mission, to conquer the world 

for Christ and so to save the world, socially as well as religiously, 
The time for action is at hand. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Christ Our Model of Humility 


St. Teresa once asked our Lord, why, of all the virtues He loved 
humility best. “Because,” He replied, “I am the Truth.” 

When theologians tell us that Almighty God possesses all virtues, 
and possesses them in an absolutely infinite degree, they mean, of 
course, all virtues consonant with His divine nature; for there are 
cettain qualities of mind in man, which are recognized as virtues 
in him, but which would be essentially out of place in God; the 
chief among these is humility. 

To speak of God, considered in His own divine nature, and 
essence as “humble” is meaningless. For what is humility? It 
may be defined as the practical recognition of our own limitations. 
But God is without any limitation whatsoever. Again, humility 
is also defined to be the practical recognition of our utter dependence 
upon another, not merely for life, and thought, and movement, but 
for all else, even for our very existence. But God is the supremely 
independent, who stands in need of no one, and is the sole source 
of His own life and happiness. 

Thus it is quite evident (if we accept these definitions, just given) 
that humility is not a divine but a human attribute,—a virtue in a 
creature, but wholly incompatible with the very idea of the Infinite 
Creator. 

But God’s love of sinful man was so measureless and unspeakable 
that He resolved to share man’s nature, and to become like unto us 
in all that is not sin; primarily, no doubt, to redeem us, and to die, 
that we might live; but also that He might set before us a living 
and concrete example of every virtue that should adorn a human 
being, but more especially those most necessary for us. 

As God, He could never be a suitable model; the distance between 
the divine and the human is too immense. But, by becoming man 
He at once placed Himself more within our reach, and was able 
to offer us the most admirable and the most perfect example con- 
ceivable. He commands us to learn of Him. “Learn of me.” 
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“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” But if He manifested in 
His own Person every conceivable virtue, there was one which 
seems to shine forth with a greater brilliance and a more constant 
light than any other, and that is humility. It is that virtue, indeed, 
over and above every other, that rivets the attention and excites 
the wonder of every attentive student of His earthly career. All 
other virtues, powers and excellences seem perfectly natural and 
fitting in a God Incarnate. So that we are not astonished, for 
instance, when we see Him confounding the Pharisees when they 
thought to “catch Him in His words,” nor when we hear Him 
speaking “with authority” and as no one had ever yet’ spoken, nor 
does it astound us when He changes water into wine, or stills the 
tempest, or even calls the dead back to life, or raises Himself trium- 
phantly from the tomb. No! All these acts do but serve to remind 
us that we are dealing with One, who is as truly God as He is truly 
man, moving in the midst of His own creation. 


What does, however, excite our wonder is His extraordinary 
humility. What almost puzzles and bewilders us is to see Him, 
who is the equal of the Father, and the figure of His substance, 
lowering Himself to the very dust, and submitting to be treated as 
an outcast and a criminal. | We stand amazed as we behold Omnipo- 
tence, flying away, through the Egyptian desert, as a weak and 
defenseless babe, from the face of Herod, as though unable to pro- 
tect Himself from the enmity of an angry man seeking to take His 
life, or when we see Him submitting to the painful ceremony of 
circumcision, as though He were an ordinary sinner, like ourselves. 
And at each step in His wondrous career, our astonishment grows 
stronger till we find ourselves asking, can this be the eternal Lord 
of Glory, who so demeans and humbles Himself before His own 
creatures ? { What! Is it possible that He who is the Creator and 
Lord of all, has not whereon to lay His head; that He who feeds 
the very birds of the air, and the beasts of the field, sits hungry and 
thirsty beside the well; that He who clothes the trees of the forests 
and the lilies of the field so that Solomon in all his glory was not 
their equal, is nevertheless stripped of His garments. / That He who 
is infinite holiness and purity is condemned as a shameless criminal 
to a most ignominious death, O! Consider Him, as He bends His 
sacred head to receive the Crown of Thorns, and bares His back 
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to be torn open by the scourge. Nor is even this enough to satisfy 
| His thirst for humiliations. He wills to be numbered among thieves 
and murderers, and to be flung naked on the hard bed of the 
Cross; He stretches out His hands and His feet to the executioners, 
and allows His bitterest enemies to triumph over Him, [as He 
writhes in agony, while the nails are driven through muscle and 
nerve and quivering flesh, into the fatal tree. 

O! the ignominy of it! O! the degradation and the shame! 
Why, O Lord, why such profound, such measureless yet voluntary 
humiliation? ‘There is but one answer :—Because of man’s pride. 
Because He who sees all things saw that pride had been the source 
of all sin and all transgression, the one chief cause of every mis- 
fortune. As there was no height so exalted to which pride will not 
aspire, so there was no depth of humiliation so profound to which 
Christ did not descend. 

He remembered how He had created the Angels, and clothed 
them with every beauty and grace, and endowed them with gifts 
beyond compare, and yet how pride had been their ruin. Not con- 
tent with their unparalleled privileges, they aspired to be equal to 
God Himself, and said in their hearts: “I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God, I will sit in the moun- 
tain of the covenant, in the sides of the north. I will ascend above 
the height of the clouds, I will be like the most High” (Isaias 
xiv. 13, 14). But such pride was but the prelude to a ghastly 
fall. “How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise 
in the morning? . . . thou shalt be brought down to hell, 
info | the depth of the pit” (Isaias xiv. 12, 15). 

a And ¢ as pride transformed Angels into devils, and converted their 
‘heaven into hell; so pride brought eternal death upon Adam and all 
his descendants. For, after the fall of Lucifer and his companions, 
God, created another race, “a little lower than the angels.” They 
were of an inferior order of being, with less beauty and fewer gifts 
to ferment the spirit of pride. Yet, in spite of their humbler extrac- 
tion, and though their souls were, as it were, weighted with bodies 

formed from the dust, to keep them lowly, yet even these yielded 

to the same insidious foe. The devil instilled into their hearts the 
poison of a secret ambition. He stirred up within them a longing 
to be something more than what God had made them, and innocu- 
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lated them with his own virus, till at last, they also yielded to the 
promptings of pride. He promised them that if they would but 
rebel against God, they too would become gods. That if they would 
but break away from their allegiance, and disobey the command 
imposed upon them, and eat the forbidden fruit, every desire of 
their hearts would be satisfied. “You shall not die.” On the con- 
trary. “In what day soever you shall eat of the fruit, your eyes 
shall be opened, and you shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil” 
(Gen. iii. 4, 5). They willingly listened to the seducer’s lies; and 
as he spoke, they felt the evil flames of passion stirring within their 
hearts, and, in spite of God’s solemn command, they sought to 
force His hand, and to seize by an act of disobedience the pleasures 
and the honors He had denied them. 





As the Angels and our first parents brought down God’s curse 
upon themselves by their pride, so does every sinner incur His 
righteous indignation in the selfsame way. If we can but slay pride 
and expel it wholly and entirely from our hearts, we shall have slain 
a thousand-headed hydra which is capable of bringing down upon 


us every conceivable disaster and misfortune. Pride is a fire that 
consumes what is richest and most precious; it is a flood that carries 
off at one fell swoop the treasures of a life-time; it is a rust that eats 
away even the most tried and firmest virtue, a poison that scatters 
disease and death, where once, health and life and beauty reigned 
supreme. 

Every sin contains within it the element of pride. However 
varied the character or the species of our offenses they all bear upon 
them this special mark of the beast. No one can ever be guilty 
before God or incur His anger without having first, in word or in 
deed or at least in thought, cried out with the fiend: “Non serviam! 
I will not serve! I will not obey!” 

As pride is the very texture from which every sin is woven and 
made up, so, on the other hand, humility is the underlying principle 
and the constituent element of every virtue. 

This may easily be realized by any one who gives the matter his 
careful consideration. Let us take a few of the principal virtues as 
specimens of the rest. Consider the virtue of faith, that virtue 
“without which it is impossible to please God” (Heb. xi. 6), and 
which has received so many eulogies in the Holy Scripture. What, 
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after all is faith, but a form of humility? It is the bowing down of 

our proud reason ; the forcing it to renounce its own personal judg- 

ments, and to accept the teaching of God. To believe,—especially, 

when what is proposed to us is a mystery beyond the powers of our 

intellect to fathom,—is to throw our reason prostrate on its face 

before the infinite and immutable truth of God, and to compel it 

to cry with heart and soul: “I am blind and ignorant, and foolish. 

But one thing I know, and that is that Thou art the Omniscient 

and the Eternal Truth: and that though heaven and earth should 

pass away, Thy words shall never pass away. Crepo! I believe!” 

On the other hand, all apostasy from the Church, all heresy and 

schism, is the direct result of pride. The notorious heresiarchs of 

every age are born from and natured upon pride and self-importance 
and vanity. St. Gregory Nazianzen calls them “the soldiers and 

satellites of the devil,” and most justly, for pride is the common 

parent of them all: “Omnium hereticorum mater,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “est superbia, et cupiditas gloria, et studiwm scientie”’ (Gen. 

ad lit. c. xxv). 

Or take the virtue of hope. On careful examination that too will 
be found to be but a form of humility. To hope is to trust in God, 
to confide in His mercy, to lean upon Him for everything. But, 
who does this? Is it the proud and self-sufficient? Is it he who 
glories in his own strength, and who boasts of his own gifts? No. 
He alone exercises true and perfect hope, who has learned his own 
weakness, who is conscious of his many infirmities, and who has 
altogether given up hoping in himself! Pride desires to walk alone. 
Pride acknowledges no weakness. It spurns all offers of assistance. 
It is too wise to learn, too strong to need an external support; it 
will not ask for help, but places all trust in itself and leans on a 
broken reed. True hope is but a form of humility. 

Another virtue and one upon which our Lord lays great stress, 
is fraternal charity. Indeed He selects it as the mark by which He 
would have all His true disciples known. “By this, let all men 
know that you are my disciples, that you have love one for another” 
(John xiii. 35). St. John declares that if we love not our brethren, 
we cannot be said even to love God. “If any man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar. For he that hateth his brother 
whom he seeth, bow can he love God, whom he seeth not” (I John 
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iv. 20). Therefore “love one another with brotherly love; in honor 
preventing one another” (Rom. xii. 10). 

Now who are they who carry out this beautiful law of fraternal 
charity? Surely it is only those who have made some progress in 
humility. To love my brother means to consider his interests, to 
consult his feelings, to pity his weakness, to desire his happiness 
and his welfare and to do what I can to promote it. It is to be 
ready to yield to him, to let him take precedence, and to content 
myself with a lower place. It is to be more anxious to give pleas- 
ure than to receive it, or rather to find one’s happiness in conferring 
happiness to others. It is to efface self, and to think of others and 
their needs and their necessities. Where will such sentiments as 
these grow and flourish but in a lowly and humble heart? Where 
there is humility, there is also peace and charity. Where all are 
ready to take the last place and to bear the most menial burdens, 
there is no bitterness, no strife, no contention. It is only pride that 
introduces trouble and breaks through the golden chains of concord 
and unity. Where men are arrogant and stand upon their rights, 
and are exacting and touchy and ready to take offence, and will not 
waive a point nor yield a hair’s breadth of what they consider their 
due, there true fraternal charity languishes and dies. It can no 
more live in such an atmosphere than the turtle dove can live amid 
the ceaseless storms and tempest of a restless and an angry sea. 
No. The love of one another enjoined by our Divine Lord is very 
closely linked with humility of heart. 

Consider yet another virtue—perhaps one of the most important, 
namely obedience. As Christ was “obedient even unto death,” so 
does He desire us to obey. “Let every soul,” says St. Paul, “be 
subject to higher powers; for there is no power but from God; and 
those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth 
the power, resisted the ordinance of God” (Rom. xiii. 1, 2). St. 
Peter, likewise, when writing to the faithful from Rome, says: 
“Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the 
good and gentle, but also the froward” (I Pet. ii. 18). In fact, 
there are few duties so incumbent upon us as obedience. But here 
again, we may ask, what is obedience? In sober truth, obedience 
is nothing but another form of humility. As faith is the humility 
of the intellect, so obedience is the humility of the will. My will, 
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if left to itself, would carry me hither or thither, and I restrain it. 
It would break through the barriers imposed by Almighty God, and 
I beat it back, and thwart its desires, and humble it. I keep it down 
and refuse to gratify its wayward appetites. Or to express the 
same truth in other terms, when I obey, I practice humility. 

It would occupy too long to illustrate still further how every 
virtue, without exception, has its roots in humility, and how very 
far, in consequence, he has advanced, who has found this exhaustless 
treasure. But humility does even more than give rise to innumer- 
able virtues. It leads us also instinctively to adopt those important 
rules and pious practices that are so earnestly recommended by 
spiritual writers. Take such duties, first, as that of avoiding 
temptation and all occasions of sin; and secondly, the duty of 
prayer. Both of these are of the utmost importance to any one who 
wishes to save his soul; both are commanded us by God Himself 
who says: “Who loves the danger shall perish in it” (Eccl. iii. 27) ; 
“If your right eye scandalize you pluck it out,” etc. (Matt. v. 29) ; 
“Pray always”; “Cry to me, and I will hear thee” (Jer. xxxiii. 3) ; 
“Ask and it shall be given to you” (Matt. vii. 7). 

The humble man experiences no difficulty in performing either 
of these duties. His natural instinct will teach him to keep out of 
harm’s way as best he can. In fact, one of the effects of humility 
is to fill him with a great distrust of himself. He is intimately 
acquainted with the weakness and fickleness of the human heart, 
especially in the presence of temptation. He will not dare expose 
himself unnecessarily to danger either at home or abroad, but will 
protect the burning flame of his innocence and guard it from the 
fierce winds of temptation, as a traveler protects his lamp on a 
tempestuous night. 

(It is quite otherwise with the proud. He holds himself invulner- 
able, laughs at danger, and will “rush in, where angels fear to 
tread.” In short, he is an exception. The proud always are! He 
can touch pitch without being defiled, and can play with fire without 
getting burned, and is not like the rest of men. } If books are full of 
subtle sophisms and specious arguments against divine truths, they 
may be dangerous for some dull and impressionable readers, but 
not, of course, for him. He flatters himself that he is far too clever 
to be deluded, too strong to be overcome, too much of a match even 
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for the devil himself to fall into the trap, spread to catch his feet. 
So, blinded by his pride, he prepares his own destruction. He digs 
the pit, and straightway falls into it. (See Proverbs xxvi. 27.) 

And as the proud man feels that there is little need to avoid the 
occasions of sin, so he never sufficiently realizes the importance and 
necessity of prayer. For what is prayer? It is the cry of a soul in 
distress. It is the language of the heart, under the pressure of cares 
and dangers that it feels it cannot, of itself, overcome or drive off. 
It is an expression of trust in another, by one who has ceased alto- 
gether to trust in himself. We must actually realize our great need 
and know our misery before our hearts will conceive or our lips 
will form those burning words, which rise straight up to the throne 
of mercy. Or, what comes to the same thing, it needs true humility 
to produce a prayer, whose earnestness, sincerity, and confident 
longings will pierce the very ear of God and bring down the sus- 
taining showers of His grace. “The prayer of him that humbleth 
himself shall pierce the clouds, and he will not depart, till the most 
High behold” (Ecclus. xxxv. 21). God resists the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble. 

O! How necessary is this noble virtue, and how every highest 
and best thing seems to shelter under its protecting wings! It isa 
soil out of which all blessings and all graces and all spiritual excel- 
lences spring up, as flowers and fruits out of the blessed soil of 
some unearthly paradise. Surely, we should earnestly strive to 
possess ourselves of such a treasure, even though it may cost us 
years of toil and labor; for it will procure us all we most desire. 

It was this virtue which, more than any other, called down the 
love of God upon the Immaculate Virgin, and merited for her the 
unparalleled dignity of becoming the Mother of God. It was 
because “He regarded the humility of His handmaid” that we behold 
henceforth all generations calling her blessed. O! Admirable 
mystery, a virgin of all others most exalted, and exceeding even 
the Cherubim and Seraphim in dignity, and at the same time the 
most humble and lowly of all! 

“What,” asks St. Bernard, “must be the value of humility, when 
the King of All Glory reduced himself so low, both in His Incarna- 
tion and in His Passion, in order to inculcate the practice of this 
virtue, without which the aggregate of all other virtues would tend 
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only to our greater ruin? He, who did no sin, who is Holiness and 
Justice, who hath on His garments and thigh written: King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, to whom all power is given in heaven 
and on earth, the supreme Judge of the living and the dead, at whose 
name, every knee bends in heaven, on earth and in hell; He it is, 
who in order to teach us humility, came down from heaven and 
became the last of men and the outcast of the people—Novissimus 
virorum; abjectio plebis.” 

Who then can wonder that pride is most hateful in God’s eyes, 
or that He should cast from Him all who are contaminated by it. 
The Apostle St. James declares in inspired words that “God resisteth 
the proud” (iv. 5). Note well the force of the expression. He 
does not say that God attacks or assails the proud,—as though God 
were in the first instance, the aggressor,—but he says that God 
simply resists them, by which we are to understand that it is the 
proud, who (necessarily and in virtue of their pride) attack and 
rise up against God. They would rob Him of His honor, they deny 
His sovereignty, they arrogate to themselves what belongs to Him, 
and refuse to acknowledge their absolute and utter dependence on 
and indebtedness to Him for everything; so that when God drives 
them from Him, and condemns them to condign punishment, He is 
really only, as it were, acting on the defensive, and as one obliged 
to safeguard Himself from unjust aggressors who have deliberately 
provoked and challenged the attack. (See Corn. a Lapide, in Joc. 
cit. ) 

We priests above all should learn this virtue which Christ is at 
such pains to teach. We beyond others should study and familiarize 
ourselves with such a unique and incomparable model, and strive 
with all earnestness to imitate it. “Strive with all your heart after 
Humility,” says St. John of the Cross, “in thought, word and 
deed, taking more pleasure in others than in yourself, and this too 
with all your power and from a sincere heart. In this way you will 
overcome evil with good, drive the devil away, and have joy in 
your heart. Labour to this with respect to those who are less agree- 
able to you; for, be assured, if you do not, you will never have 
true charity, nor make progress in it. Be always more réady to 
receive instruction than to give it to the least of your brethren” 
(St. John of the Cross, Works, ed. 1864, vol. II, p. 312). “The 
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depths of our misery is so great,” observes Pére Grou, “that we 
could not possibly bear the full sight of it; and if God were to allow 
us to see it as it is, when we begin to give ourselves to Him, the 
sight would drive us to despair: therefore, He shows it to us only 
by degrees, and with a reserve that is full of wisdom. But, as this 
knowledge of our true selves is absolutely necessary for us to make 
us humble, watchful, and full of distrust of our own strength, and 
of confidence in God, by degrees, and gradually, as we grow 
stronger and advance in virtue, God will show us our natural corrup- 
tion and our weakness” (Grou, Manual for Interior Souls, p. 106).” 

The humble man “should always prefer everyone to himself. , . . 
He should consider that if the most wicked criminals had received 
as much grace from God as he has, they would live far better than 
he does. He must not desire to have any name or reputation, or 
to be praised or to be considered humble or holy. He should prefer 
to lie hidden rather than to be known, to be subject rather than 
to be in authority, to be taught rather than to teach others. The 
lowest place should satisfy him. He should not be ashamed of 
outward humiliation, neither ought he, im his own mind to make 
much of his own exercises, preferring them to those of others. The 
more he may feel himself to have advanced and the greater the gifts 
he has received from God, so much the more lowly and despicable 
should he become in his own eyes. For, if he considers himself 
to be something, he is still a very long way off from God” (Blosius, 


p. 22). 
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The Mass (Continued) 
THE MEMENTO OF THE DEAD 


The prayer for the dead comes as a natural sequel to the Sup- 
plices in which we ask that all we who partake of the Victim offered 
upon the altar, may be filled with heavenly graces and blessings. 
Now we ask our Lord to be likewise mindful of those children of 
Holy Church who have entered into that mysterious land where 
souls pay the debt they owe to divine justice. They cannot help 
themselves, but look to us for succor. The Holy Sacrifice has 
efficacy enough to make good whatever obligations they may have 
incurred, since it is an oblation of infinite value, rendering to God 
both the homage due to His Majesty and satisfaction for the sins 
by which we have offended Him. 

Prayer for the dead has always been practiced and recommended 
by Holy Church. We have the assurance of an inspired writer that 
“it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they 
may be loosed from their sins” (II Macch. xii. 46). From the 
earliest centuries prayers for the dead were offered during the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. The Memento of the dead is obviously con- 
nected with that of the living. Originally the one followed imme- 
diately upon the other. It was the Oratio super diptycha, which 
was recited after the names both of the living and the dead had 
been read out from the lists prepared beforehand. According to 
St. John Chrysostom, the practice is of Apostolic institution: “Not 
in vain did the Apostles decree that during the awful mysteries a 
commemoration should be made of the departed” (Homil. 69). 
Everyone knows the touching request of St. Monica: “Lay,” she 
said, “this body anywhere; let not the care for that in any way 
disquiet you: this only I request, that you would remember me at 
the Lord’s altar wherever you be” (St. Aug., Confess., ix. 27). 
And again, when speaking of the burial of his holy mother, the 


African doctor says: ‘And behold, the corpse was carried to the 
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burial; we went, and returned, without tears. For neither in those 
prayers which we poured forth unto Thee, when the Sacrifice of 
our ransom was offered for her, when now the corpse was by the 
grave’s side, as the manner there is. . . .” (Confess., ix, 31). 

In his book De cura pro mortuis gerenda, St. Augustine bears 
testimony to the universal practice of the Church, of making a 
remembrance of the departed, during the prayers which the priest 
recites at the altar. And again, in his thirty-second sermon: “The 
whole Church observes the tradition of the Fathers, according to 
which prayers are offered for those who have died in the com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ, at the moment when 
their names are commemorated during the Sacrifice, and the Sacri- 
fice itself is offered in their behalf.” 

The text of our prayer is in the highest degree impressive. It is 
redolent of the spirit of the early Christians, whose idea of death, 
and belief in immortality, receives so beautiful an expression in the 
inscriptions found on the walls of the Roman Catacombs. To the 
Christian, death is but a sleep. The body is laid aside for a while: 
its resting-place is a dormitory (cwmeterium), where it slumbers 
during the brief night of time. On the morning of the world’s last 
day all these sleepers shall suddenly be roused by the mighty sound 
of the Angel’s trumpet. “In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trumpet: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
rise again incorruptible” (I Cor., xv. 52). 

Memento etiam, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuarum qui 
nos precesserunt cum signo fidei, et dormiunt in somno pacts. 

The words cum signo fidei restrict the priest’s prayer to those 
who have departed this life in communion with the Catholic Church. 
However, the charity of the universal Mother of souls cannot but 
extend itself to all those who rest in Christ, even though, in life, 
they should not have been in visible communion with her. When 
the priest stands at the altar, he is the representative of the Church, 
speaking and acting in her name. But for all that he does not cease 
to be a private person, and as stich he may include in his prayer 
even those for whom the Church does not pray officially and publicly. 
We have no means of knowing who they are who need our 
suffrages, hence we pray for all the departed, according to the cus- 
tom which has obtained from the beginning. “Our suffrages,” says 
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St. Augustine, “are not beneficial to all those for whom they are 
offered, but only to such as have taken care, during their life-time, 
that they should be so. But since we have no means of knowing 
who these may be, it is necessary that they should be made for all 
who are born again, so that none should be neglected who could 
and should be made partakers of these benefits. For it is better 
that suffrages should be superfluous to those whom they can neither 
help nor hurt, than that they should be wanting to those to whom 
they may be profitable.” And again: “Supplications for the 
spirits of the dead must not be omitted. The Church has indeed 
undertaken to offer these for all those who died whilst they were 
members of our Christian and Catholic fellowship. But because 
their names are not known, she includes them in a general remem- 
brance. Thus even though some of the departed should be lacking 
parents or children, relatives or friends, who might make these 
suffrages, they are still offered by the charity of the common Mother 
ofall. . . .” (St. Aug., De cura pro moriuis gerenda; cf. 2nd 
Noct. of the Office of the Dead, Nov. 2nd). 

Officially, therefore, the priest may pray or offer the holy Sacri- 
fice only for those who departed this life in full membership of the 
Church. As a private person, however, he may mention the names 
of any of his friends, whether they were in visible communion 
with the Church or not. It is, as a matter of fact, our bounden 
duty not to exclude anyone from our personal, private supplications 
—though it would not be lawful to mention, at the altar, the name 
of one who has been under a sentence of excommunication and has 
died unrepentant or unabsolved. 

We do not know and cannot penetrate into the secret dealings of 
God with the souls of men. Hence both prudence and charity 
demand that we should pray in general for all the departed. This 
Holy Church makes us do in the concluding paragraph of the 
Memento of the dead: “To these, O Lord, and to all that rest in 
Christ, we beseech Thee, grant a place of refreshment, light and 
peace.” In Christo quiescentibus, locum refrigerit, lucis et pacis. 
There is a fragrance of the Scriptures and Christian antiquity in 
the words. Death is only a sleep—did not the Author of life bid 
the parents of the young maiden dry their tears, saying: “Weep 
not; the maiden is not dead, but sleepeth” (Luc. viii. 52)? Death 
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is not extinction—the body is laid aside for a while, waiting for the 
day when “those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake: 
some unto life everlasting, and others unto reproach, to see it 
always” (Daniel xii. 2). 

The place of refreshment, light and peace, is properly speaking 
Heaven only. Yet even Purgatory may be thus described, inasmuch 
as the time of strife is now over. The Holy Souls are no longer in 
danger of eternal loss. They are in light, because they know with 
absolute certainty that they are the friends of God. Moreover by 
reason of their perfect conformity to His will, they wait with 
ineffable longing, and yet a holy calm, for the hour when they shall, 
at long last, enter into the joy of their Lord. Our prayer is inspired 
by what we might well call the ninth beatitude, as thus proclaimed 
in the book of St. John’s Revelation: “And I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying to me: Write: Blessed are the dead, who die in 
the Lord. From henceforth now, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors: for their works follow them” (xiv. 13). 
That they may rest!—What music there is in those words for those 
who labor and toil and grow weary in the struggle. Let us not 
grow faint—soon we shall be at rest. “Eternal rest is the rest of 
the Eternal; as eternal life is the life of the Eternal. It is the 
repose of the divine activity; the sleep of infinite energizing; the 
stillness of the all-mover. . +. . As eternal life, so also eternal 
rest enters into the Saints, even here on earth, with every new access 
of sanctifying grace. In the midst of all their struggles and labors 
for their own souls and the souls of others, their heart sleeps like 
a tranquil lake. While others rise before dawn, after a brief slum- 
ber, and hurry fretfully through joyless days to restless nights, 
He giveth His beloved sleep” (Tyrell, Nova et Vetera, p. 360). 

The adorable sacrifice is offered up for the living and the dead. 
It is by itself the most efficacious intercession in behalf of the Holy 
Souls, since it is not so much we who plead and pray, as Christ 
who mystically sacrifices Himself and so presents to God atone- 
ment and reparation far exceeding that which may be owing to 
divine justice. The expiatory efficacy of the Mass is simply infinite. 
In our daily Mass power is given to us to empty Purgatory and 
open the gates of the heavenly mansions. 

In the life of St. Teresa written by herself, we are told again and 
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again how she beheld the souls of her daughters and others arising 
from the ground and going up to heaven whilst the holy Sacrifice 
was being offered. “I was once in one of the colleges of the Society 

the night before, one of the brothers of that house had 
died in it; and I, as well as I could, was commending his soul to 
God, and hearing the Mass which another Father of that Society 
was saying for him, when I became recollected at once, and saw 
him go up to heaven in great glory, and our Lord with him” 
(Life, xxviii. 39). 

St. Gregory also says that the oblation of the sacred Victim is 
wont to help the souls of the departed, so that they themselves not 
infrequently ask for it. To prove this he relates the experience of a 
certain priest who served a church in a place called Tauriana, 
where there were hot springs. One day, as this priest entered the 
baths for the sake of his health, he found there a man unknown to 
him, ready to minister to his wants. The stranger took off the 
priest’s shoes, received his clothes, and, when he came out of the 
vapor bath, handed him towels, in a word, assisted him in every 
way. After receiving these services for some time, the priest 
bethought himself how he could best reward the man. So he 
offered him two loaves which had been offered at the altar. But 
the man sadly replied: ‘Why dost thou offer me these things, 
Father? This bread is sacred, I may not eat it. I, whom thou 
seest here, was at one time the owner of this establishment, and 
for my sins I was sent hither after my death. However, if thou 
art minded to help me, offer this bread to Almighty God in expia- 
tion of my sins. Thou shalt know that thou hast been heard when, 
on coming to take the waters, thou shalt no longer find me here.” 
Whereupon he vanished, so that it became manifest that he was 
no living man, but a spirit. Now the priest prayed with tears for 
a whole week and daily offered the Holy Sacrifice for that soul. 
When he next returned to the baths, he no longer found the man. 
This fact shows how beneficial to the souls of the departed is the 
immolation of the sacred Victim, since the dead themselves demand 
it from the living, and indicate by what signs they may know that 
their souls have been set free (cf. Dialog., IV, lv). 

The Memento is addressed to God the Father, but concludes with 
an express mention of the Son, “in whom we have boldness and 
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access with confidence by the faith of him” (Eph. iii. 12). Whilst 
saying Per eumdem . . . the priest folds his hands and makes 
a moderate inclination of the head. It is difficult to assign a reason 
for this inclination. Perhaps the best explanation is to be found 
in an association of ideas—we have been praying for the departed, 
Their death reminds us of our Lord’s own death upon the cross 
when inclinato capite, tradidit spiritum (Jo. xix. 30). 
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C. OvutTitnes, NoTEs AND PLANS 





The Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts with 
Outlines for Sermons, by Charles J. Callan, O.P. and John A. 
McHugh, O.P. (New York: Wagner, 1923). This book is ideal 
for pulpit use. In it under each Sunday and holyday, beginning 
with the First Sunday of Advent, there will be found: 1. The 
Epistle and Gospel of the day in large bold print. 2. An outline, 
consisting of (a) subject and text from the Epistle or Gospel of the 
day; (b) analysis of two or three points logically connected and 
sub-divided so as to furnish ample thought for preaching, and give 
the preacher a clear and comprehensive outline of the whole subject; 
(c) a conclusion, offering practical deductions drawn from the sub- 
ject treated. 

Vademecum des prédicateurs, by two Missionaries (Paris: Téqui 
1917), which has appeared in an English version under the title, 
The Preacher’s Vademecum (New York: Wagner, 1922). Ser- 
mon plans for Sundays, Feasts of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, Advent and Lenten Courses, Forty Hours, Sacred 
Heart Devotions, Missions, Retreats, October and May devotions, 
Special occasions. Comprehensive, well-arranged, each plan 
admirably worked out. A most valuable work. 

Repertorium oratoris sacri, compiled by Herman Heuser (Pustet, 
New York; 1877), 4 vols. of 500 pp. each. Seventh edition in 1916. 
Contains outlines (in English) of some 600 sermons by German, 
Italian, French and English preachers, the more famous preachers 
being little drawn upon. Well arranged and subdivided. Sermon 
Plans, by G. E. Howe (London: 1904); on lines of the author’s 
well-known book, The Catechist. Four outlines for each Sunday 
and holiday. Sermon Notes, by F. P. Hickey, O.S.B.; a scheme for 
a course of three years on the chief points of Christian doctrine, 
with synopses and references. Each outline occupies a single page 
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Skeleton Sermons for the Sundays and Holidays, by Bishop 
Bagshawe (London: 1893, etc.); very pithy and to the point, 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects, by Frederick William 
Faber (London); for the most part bare outlines of sermons. 
Sermon Notes, by Mgr. R. H. Benson; ed. by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Two Series, Anglican and Catholic (London: Longmans, 1917), 


Sermon Plans, by Abbé Lesétre (New York: Wagner, 1912); 
for all the Sundays of the Year. With a chapter on “How and 
what to preach.” Plans de sermons pour les fétes de Vannée, by 
Chanoine Millot, 2 vols. (Paris: 1923). The Pulpit Orator, by 
J. E. Zollner, 6 vols. (New York: Pustet, fourteenth ed., 1920); 
translated and adapted by Augustine Wirth, O.S.B.; contains 364 
elaborate skeleton sermons very methodically worked out. For each 
Sunday there are seven outlines (two homiletic, one dogmatical, 
one liturgical, one symbolical and two moral). The main aims 
throughout are solidity of matter, simplicity of thought and style. 
Cardinal Newman’s Sermon Notes have been mentioned in the list 
of his homiletic works. Father Maturin’s will be mentioned below. 

Tools Ready to Hand, ed. by J. Ellis (London: 1918) ; contains 
246 outline addresses, Children’s talks, Bible readings, Illustrations, 
and Anecdotes, Temperance topics, and seed thoughts and themes. 
The Tool Basket, compiled by J. Ellis (London) ; contains 300 out- 
line addresses. Tools for the Master's Work, compiled by J. Ellis 
(London) ; 250 sermon outlines and children’s addresses. Store- 
house for Preachers and Teachers, Sermons in a Nutshell, The Seed 
Basket, and The Evangelist’s Wallet are similar compilations. 
Cogitationes concionales, by John M. Ashley (London: 1895); 
216 short sermon reflections founded upon the Summa of St. 
Thomas, much condensed, a sermon plan to each page. A Promptu- 
ary for Preachers, by John M. Ashley, 2 vols. (London: 1895); 
contains 344 epitomized Latin sermons for the Christian year. An 
excellent work. My Sermon Notes, by C. H. Spurgeon (London: 
1894) ; 264 sermon outlines ranging from Genesis to Revelation; 
in four parts forming as many volumes. Elaborate outlines fol- 
lowed by various notes. One Hundred Sermon Sketches for 
Extempore Preachers, by S. Baring-Gould (London: 1902, etc.). 
Homiletic Sermon Sketches on the Sunday Epistles, ed. by W. M. 
Cunningham (London: 1895). The Sermon Bible, 6 volumes 
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(1907) ; each volume contains some hundreds of sermon outlines 
and several thousand references. 

Le Prédicateur au xx° siécle. Nouveaux plans d’instructions et 
de conférences en rapport avec les besoins des temps actuels, by 
P, Xavier (Paris: Lethielleux), 11 vols. of over goo pp. each. 
The matter is distributed as follows: Vol. I, Avent-Caréme; 
II, Retraites pascales; III and IV, Fétes de l'année; V, Sujets de 
circonstance; VI and VII, Dominicales; VIII, Mois de Marie; 
IX, Ce que nous devons croire, ce que nous devons faire; X, Objec- 
tions du jour réfutées. Consists of brief sermon plans, each fol- 
lowed by a few Scripture texts and sentences from the Fathers. 
Besides his own plans the author gives résumés from the best French 
preachers. The last volume consists of an elaborate Table analy- 
tique. Projets d’Instructions pour les dimanches et fétes de l’année, 
pour une mission, pour diverses autres circonstances, et sur les 
devoirs ecclésiastiques, by Abbé Guillet, 4 vols. (Lyons, 5th ed.: 
1869). Plans d’Instructions, by Mgr. Lelong (Paris: Téqui). 
Five years’ preaching—sacraments, moral, dogma, liturgy, Gospels. 
Good summaries and many references. Plans oratoires de l’improvi- 
sateur sacré, Abbé Beau de Verdeney. Plans de sermons, confé- 
rences, et allocutions de l Abbé Combalot, by Mgr. Picard. Father 
Stanton’s Sermon Outlines, from his own ms., ed. by E. F. Russell 
(London: Longmans, 1917; 2nd Series, 1919); Father Stanton 
was a well-known Anglican vicar. Atlas des prédicateurs, by 
Abbé Tharin (1844); plans of sermons arranged in synoptic tab- 
leaux and covering the entire year. 


Part IV. PusLisHeD SERMONS 


I venture to preface this part of my work by the following words 
prefixed to a volume of published sermons by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith: “The failures among sermon books are notorious. Very 
few priests seem to have found in them the aid for which they 
looked, and the sentiment is well-nigh universal that one need not 
read sermon-books for useful, vivid, fruitful and instructive models 
in preaching the Gospel. It is possible that the failure of these 
books lies rather with the users than with the authors. The finest 
sefmons can be no more than suggestive to others besides him who 
first preached them. Each man has his own way of arranging and 
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presenting a subject and any other arrangement and presentation 
seem awkward to him. Too much, therefore, must not be expected 
of the sermon-writer. If he provides one with a suggestive train of 
thought, which will stir the imagination, stimulate the reasonitty 
powers, and please the correct taste on a given subject, he has done 
as much as can be expected even from a genius” (The Chaplain’s 
Sermons, 1896). 

These very sensible remarks raise the question of the utility of 
published volumes of sermons. I take it that such works are mainly 
intended not for the laity but for the clergy, and again not so much 
for the spiritual improvement of the latter as for utilization by 
other preachers. Not a few writers of published sermons state this 
in express terms. Now are they really helpful to the preacher? 

The objections to their use are obvious enough. No two men 
think, feel, imagine exactly alike. And the mind of a given preacher 
may differ very much indeed from the mind of the author whose 
sermons he proposes to use. On the other hand thoughts that have 
not been assimilated, feelings that are not ours, experiences that 
have not been lived, all these have little enough power in them, 
because they have no life. It is not one’s living self that speaks, and 
our words have the impersonal faintness of an echo. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that for the preacher the 
published sermons of others are useless, if not actually harmful. 
In the concluding sentence of the above quotation Father Smith 
admirably indicates the true helpfulness of such works. One may, 
of course, use them simply as a quarry, thus placing them on the 
same level as collections of sermon material. But, even if one 
borrow nothing, the reading of them may act as a stimulus and an 
inspiration—an inspiration urging us to rise above our habitual and 
perhaps unsatisfactory selves, and a stimulus whereby our own 
powers—reason, imagination, memory are roused into action. 





Moreover, for those who do not yet possess the knowledge and 
experience requisite for the ministry of preaching, the published 
sermons of those who do, may be very helpful. Here is a pastor 
who for twenty or thirty or forty years has been addressing every 
type of audience, on every sort of occasion, and on the most varied 
subjects. He places the riches of his garnered experience at the 
disposal of the beginner. Why should the latter spurn it? 
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A word about the choice here made among volumes of published 
sermons. As in the preceding articles only sermons published in 
Latin, English, or French have been recorded. But we have 
included many translations from other languages—German, such 
as Hunolt, Pottgieser, Seebock, Wolfgarten, Zollner, Denifle; 
Italian, such as Segneri, Ventura, Agostino, Finco, Botti, Bono- 
melli, Corsi, Bordoni; Spanish, such as Louis of Grenada, Garcia 
Mazo,—it is surprising that the fine sermons of Calatayud have not 
been translated; and even Portuguese (Vieira) and Flemish (Ser- 
mons from the Flemish). 

In the previous articles a certain number of works by non- 
Catholics were included. This has not been done in the present 
section. No doubt there is much that might be studied with profit 
in the published sermons of such preachers as Liddon and Maclaren, 
Spurgeon and Henry Ward Beecher. But in the first place the 
inclusion of even a rigid selection from the vast output of non- 
Catholic homiletic literature would have swelled this article beyond 
all reasonable limits. Then there is the question of doctrine, on 
which it would seem needless to insist. Moreover, it may be said 
in general that Catholic preachers may find within the sphere of 
Catholic homiletic literature, at all events in the department of 
published sermons, all that they need for their ministry. 


I. CoLLECTIONS OF SERMONS BY VARIOUS PREACHERS 


Orateurs sacrés, edited by Abbé Migne. The first series of this 
great collection was completed in 67 volumes. The second was in 
32 volumes, averaging 1,000 closely printed pages each. It is 
described on the title page as “Collection intégrale et universelle des 
orateurs sacrés du rer et du 2d ordre et collection intégrale ou 
choisie des orateurs sacrés du 3° ordre.” The publication was begun 
in 1844 and concluded in 1866. It prints one after the other the 
entire homiletic works not only of the principal French preachers, 
but of minor French preachers also. Thus the first volume contains 
among others the sermons of Camus, Godeau, Coton, Caussin, 
Molinier. A general Index under title Tables générales des orateurs 
sacrés was brought out by Villaume (Paris: Téqui). 

Annus apostolicus, by Zacharias Laselve, 9 vols. (Turin: 
L. Romano, 1881), continens conciones I Toto Adventu: II Tem- 
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pore Quadragesime: III Omnibus totius anni Dominicis: [Ty De 
Sanctis. The sermons are described as “Praedicabiles, stilo per- 
spicuo elaboratas, claroque methodo concinnatas.” 

Choix de la prédication contemporaine, 5 vols. of 600 Pp. each 
(Bar-le-Duc, 6th ed., 1880). Complete course of sermons, con- 
ferences, and instructions covering the whole ground of homiletics, 
edited by Abbé Lelandais, contains sermons by de Bonald, Hamon, 
Mazenod, Dupanloup and many less known preachers. La Chaire 
contemporaine, ed. by Abbé Lelandais (Paris, 1878). La Tribune 
sacrée, 23 vols. of 550-850 pp. each (Paris: Vic et Amat, current 
catalogue) ; “offre la reproduction vivante, d’aprés sténographie, de 
tout ce que la Chaire Catholique a fait entendre de plus remarquable 
pendant les vingt années les plus remarquables du siécle dernier,” 
Draws chiefly on Cardinals de Bonald, Donnet, etc., prelates like 
Darboy, Dupanloup, Freppel, Sibour, etc., and Fathers Lacordaire, 
de Ravignan, Félix, etc., etc. Modéles de Véloquence chrétienne en 
France aprés Louis XIV, ou Année apostolique composée de ser- 
mons des prédicateurs les plus renommés depuis Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, et Massillon; 2 vols. of 650 pp. each. A selection of ser- 
mons by French preachers subsequent to the golden age of French 
preaching. But references to the above three preachers are given. 
Le prédicateur de la doctrine chrétienne, by J. Sabouret, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Haton, 1920) ; contains 105 instructions on Christian Doc- 
trine, 70 instructions for the Feasts and devotions, six series of 
seven or eight instructions for Lent, talks for First Communion, 
etc. A complete manual of parochial preaching. Sermons from the 
Latins, ed. by James J. Baxter, D.D. (New York: Benziger, 1902) ; 
mainly a paraphrase and résumé of Bellarmine’s Conciones sacre, 
with thoughts from Segneri and others. 

A Pulpit Commentary on Catholic Teaching, in 4 vols. (New 
York: Wagner, 1907); Vol. I. The Creed. II. Commandments. 
III. Means of Grace. IV. Liturgy and Ecclesiastical Year. A col- 
lection of sermons by Bishops Bellord, John S. Vaughan, and Mac- 
donald, and the Redemptorists, Holy Ghost Fathers, Paulist Fathers 
and others. 

Plain Sermons by Practical Preachers, in 2 vols. (New York: 
Wagner, 1916); a collection similar to the preceding and, like it, 
by contemporary preachers. Contains a complete course of original 
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sermons on the Gospels or Epistles for all the Sundays and the 
principal feasts. 

Encyclopédie de la prédication contemporaine (Marseilles: 1885), 
thirty large volumes and a volume of Tables. It is in parts (sold 
separately), each part consisting of a particular class of sermons. 
Thus, the first three volumes are for Advent and Lent, the next six 
for the Sunday Gospels; these are followed by Eucharistic Ser- 
mons, Sermons on the Liturgy, dogmatic and moral sermons. 
Orateurs sacrés contemporains, in 13 vols. (Marseilles: 1884), 
another selection of conferences, sermons, homilies, panegyrics, 
instructions, etc. Published under the direction of Mgr. Ricard. 
The Catholic Pulpit: a collection of sermons on the sublime truths 
and important duties of the Christian religion, in 6 vols. (Dublin: 
1848). We are told on the title page that the sermons are by 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, Pére Bourdaloue, S.J., Joseph Morony, S.J., 
William Gahan, O.S.A., Abbé N. MacCarthy, S.J., etc., but in the 
work itself each sermon is given quite anonymously. Vol. IV. is 
entirely by Fr. Morony. | 

Les Magnificences de la religion, ou Répertoire de la prédication, 
edited by A. Henry (La Marche, Vosages: 1872); a collection of 
sermons in some 30 vols. by various authors of different periods. 
The Beauty and Truth of the Catholic Church. Sermons from the 
German, edited by Edward Jones (St. Louis: Herder), in 5 vols.; 
highly praised by Archbishop Ireland in an Introduction contributed 
to the work. Sermons by the Paulist Fathers, 1861-66 and 1871, 
a volume to each year. Five Minutes Sermons, by the Paulist 
Fathers, 2 vols. (New York: Pustet) ; Augustinian Sermons. First 
series, ed. by John A. Whelan, O.S.A. (New York: Blase Ben- 
ziger, 1922). Sermons from the Flemish; about 14 vols. of this 
collection have appeared. The publication of the first series (for 
the Sundays of the year) was begun by Messrs. Duffy of Dublin 
and continued by Michael Kearney, Ushaw College or Beda 
House, Anerley, London, S. E. The last-named brought out in 
1920 a fourth edition of the Mission Sermons in 2 vols. 

It remains for me to mention a collection, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the largest collections of this kind, namely, 
Abbé Pailler’s Préchons lEvangile. The project, begun before the 
Separation, was interrupted for a considerable time, but has been 
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taken up afresh. We are informed that the MS. is completed, 
There are to be nine series, comprising in all some 114 volumes, 
It will eventually include practically all the sermons of the Fathers, 
translated into French, and in addition the sermons of Saints from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century. The use of all this sermon 
material is rendered easier by summaries, divisions, and notes, 
There will be very elaborate Indexes. By September, 1923, the 
publication had reached its forty-first volume. 














MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Matrimonial Consent 


Marriage is effected by legally manifested consent of the par- 
ties qualified thereto by law, which consent cannot be supplied by 
any human authority. The matrimonial consent is an act of the 
will by which either party gives and accepts the right to the body, 
a right both perpetual and exclusive, for the purpose of perform- 
ing the actions apt by their nature to procreate children (Canon 
1081). 

In the foregoing articles on the marriage laws of the Catholic 
Church we have discussed the laws on the impediments of mar- 
riage which lay down the rules as to the qualifications of the parties 
who desire to contract marriage. Now, we come to discuss the 
most vital feature of the marriage contract, the matrimonial 
consent. 

Marriage is of its very nature a contract and must, therefore, 
have all the essentials of a contract. In contracts there must be: 
(1) persons qualified to make a contract; (2) the object concern- 
ing which the contract is made; (3) the consideration or quid pro 
quo; (4) the offer and acceptance, or the agreement of the parties; 
(5) freedom, for it must be a voluntary agreement; (6) the legal 
form of the agreement, if there is question of contracts which the 
law does not recognize except when made in a certain form. 

Here we are chiefly concerned with the offer and acceptance, or 
the mutual consent of the parties. The Code incidentally touches 
on the object of the marriage contract, the right to each other’s 
body for the purpose of marriage, namely the procreation of off- 
spring. It does not speak at length of this matter, because Canon 
1013 has already stated that the primary purpose of marriage is 
the procreation and education of children, and because it supposes 
this truth to be well known from the natural law. 

The consent is an act of the will and as such it is not known, 
wherefore it must be manifested by such external signs, either 
words or actions, which are commonly considered sufficient to ex- 
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press one’s will. It is evident that this act of the will cannot be 
supplied by any authority, for it is not the authority that makes 
the contract but the parties. The authorities can remit or dispense 
from the formalities and solemnities which the law ordinarily 
requires in the marriage contract, but the authority cannot say that 
one made or is to be considered as having made an agreement when 
actually no agreement was made. 


CONSENT PRESUPPOSES KNOWLEDGE OF THE OBJECT OF THE 
Contract AGREED To 


The matrimonial consent cannot be validly given unless the 
contracting parties know at least that marriage is a permanent 
union between man and woman for the purpose of generating off- 
spring. Ignorance concerning the nature of marriage is not presumed 
in persons who have attained the age of puberty (Canon 1082), 

It is a recognized principle of philosophy that one cannot will 
something of which he has no knowledge. The law states that 
the party must not be ignorant of the fact that marriage is a per- 
manent union between husband and wife for the purpose of pro- 
creating children. The Code does not enter into the particulars 
of that requisite knowledge. Whether a general intention to get 
married and live like other married people without knowledge of 
the marital rights given and acquired is sufficient, is not explained 
by the Code. The question is of importance for it turns on the 
object of the contract, the giving and accepting of the right over 
each other’s body, or the right to the sexual intercourse, for the 
generating of children. It is very questionable whether the 
general will and intention to contract marriage like other people 
is sufficiently intelligent, if knowledge of the object of the contract 
is altogether lacking. The law does, indeed, state that ignorance 
of the essential features of marriage is not presumed after the age 
of puberty, but that does not make the marriage valid if actually 
a person did not know what marriage meant—the right to the 
sexual intercourse for the purpose of creating the offspring. How- 
ever, the effect of the law is that it throws the burden of proof 
on the one who claims that he or she did not know the real 
object of the marriage contract. In an actual case it would be very 
difficult to prove the lack of knowledge, since the defect of knowledge 
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js a purely internal state of the mind and, therefore, difficult to 


prove in the external forum, unless there are clear exterior mani- 
festations of that state of mind at a time when the question as to 
the validity of the marriage was not yet raised, tempore non sus- 
pecto, as it is called in court proceedings. 

If the confessor gets a case where it appears from the con- 
scientious statement of the penitent that a true marriage consent 
was wanting for lack of the necessary knowledge, he may not be 
able to do anything but advise the penitent to give the consent now. 
For usually the lack of knowledge cannot be proved so as to obtain 
a declaration of nullity of the marriage from the ecclesiastical 
court. If the invalidity of the marriage cannot be proved, the 
party is bound to live in marriage with the other, and that party 
will then be obliged to give the consent so as to validate the mar- 
riage. Canon 1136 states that when marriage is invalid for lack 
of consent, the marriage is validated if the party which had not 
consented does now consent, provided the consent of the other 
party has not been revoked in the meantime. If the lack of consent 
was merely internal, as it is in cases of lack of the necessary 
knowledge, it suffices for the party who had not consented to give 
the consent now interiorly, that is, without external manifestation 
of it. If the party who claims not to have had knowledge of the 
meaning of marriage is absolutely opposed to the sexual intercourse, 
the case may be referred to the matrimonial court. If the lack of , 
knowledge cannot be proved, there may be a chance to get a dis- 
pensation from the matrimonium ratum non consummatum, but in 
order to get this dispensation the non-consummation of the mar- 
riage must be proved. That proof is difficult, however, if the par- 
ties have lived under the same roof for any length of time. The 
dispensation is reserved to the Holy See, which has recently, May 
7, 1923, published instructions how the bishop’s court is to proceed 
in such cases (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, pp. 389-436). 

There may be in these cases a conflict between the internal and 
the external forum, for a marriage may be invalid in conscience for 
lack of the necessary knowledge, and it may be considered valid in 
the external forum of the Church if the lack of knowledge cannot 
be proved. Such conflicts cannot be avoided, as is evident, for the 
Church must have rules which determine the validity of the mar- 
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riage contract, and she can judge only by what is manifested ex. 
teriorly and can be proven. Otherwise unscrupulous persons could 
easily deceive the matrimonial court, or persons dissatisfied with 
their marriage could easily persuade themselves that they did not 
have the requisite knowledge. If the instruction and examination 
of the parties to be married is conducted with the thoroughness 
which the Church demands, there should be no case of defective 
consent for lack of the necessary knowledge. 





Error VITIATING MATRIMONIAL CONSENT 


Error concerning the individual person with whom one wants 
to contract marriage renders marriage null and void. Error con- 
cerning any quality of the person, though such quality caused one 
to contract marriage, renders marriage invalid only in two cases: 
(1) if the error concerning a certain quality amounts to an error 
of the person; (2) if one contracts with a person whom he believed 
to be free while that person is in fact a slave properly so-called 
(Canon 1083). 

An error concerning the person with whom one wants to con- 
tract marriage cannot easily occur, for the identity of the person 
with whom the other party contracts marriage is, as a rule, easy 
to establish. Canonists speak of the possibility of such a mistake 
in case of marriages by proxy, and in the case where the one party 
has never met the other but has arranged the marriage by cor- 
respondence only, or in the case where one of the contracting par- 
ties is blind. In these cases another party not intended might pre- 
tend that he or she was the person intended, and deceive the other 
party. It is evident that where such a mistake of the identity of 
one of the contracting parties exists there can be no contract, no 
meeting of the minds of the two contracting parties. This is true 
also in cases where the party who was deceived or mistaken would 
have been willing to contract marriage had he or she known the 
truth, for the validity or invalidity of the contract must be judged 
by the knowledge had at the moment when the contract was made. 

The question of error concerning the qualities of the other con- 
tracting party is a difficult one. The Code states that two cases 
only of error as to qualities render the matrimonial consent invalid, 
one in which error as to the quality amounts to an error as to the 
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person, and the other where one party is a slave while the other 
party believed him to be a free person. The second case is of ap- 
plication only in countries where slavery is still recognized. An 
error concerning a quality which amounts to a mistake of identity 
of the person may happen where a certain quality is so distinctive 
of the person that it identifies the person. Very few cases of this 
kind are possible or practical, but whenever the quality, for instance, 
office, rank, birth, is the thing that identifies the person in the mind 
of the other contracting party, it is evident by the very nature of 
the case that another person not answering the description cannot 
present himself under that guise and contract marriage. 

All other errors as to the qualities of the parties as, riches, posi- 
tions, rank, education, health, moral character, etc., do not invalidate 
the matrimonial consent, though a party was led into such error 
by fraud and deceit, and even though one would not have contracted 
marriage if he had known the truth concerning the other party. 
This is the law of the Church. That law is made for the purpose 
of the public welfare to give firmness to the marriage contract. 
The persons who are about to contract marriage are warned by 
this stern law of the Church to be on their guard against mistakes 
and deceptions, for they are held liable for the consequences of 
their free and deliberate act and regret of an imprudent, hasty, 
incautious marriage comes too late once the parties have contracted 
marriage. 

The only possible way in which one may protect oneself where 
fraud or deceit is suspected is to make the quality or circumstance 
e. g., freedom from a certain disease, or other important matters, 
a conditio sine qua non, spoken of in Canon 1092. The party 
desiring to avail himself or herself of this protection must declare 
before witnesses, and preferably repeatedly up to the time of the 
marriage, that he, or she, does not want to marry unless such cir- 
cumstance is verified in the other party. 


THEORETICAL ERRORS OF THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


The mere error concerning the unity, indissolubility and the 
sacramental dignity does not invalidate the matrimonial consent, 
even if such error caused the contract to be made (Canon 1084). 

What constitutes marriage and what are its characteristics do 
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not depend on man’s mind or on his understanding of marriage, but 
on the law of Christ. It is supposed that a Christian is willing to 
contract marriage according to God’s law. As it is not a matter 
of choice but of strict obligation for all men to conform them- 
selves to God’s law, he who contracts marriage cannot contract 
marriage other than as God’s law provides. It is man’s obliga- 
tion to inform himself of the law of God, and he is not allowed 
to deny the consequences of the marriage contract as they are or- 
dained by God because of his ignorance or error as to the knowledge 
of that law. In human law the same principle holds good. A citizen 
who makes a contract is bound by the consequences and obligations 
of that contract such as the law has laid down, and he is not ex- 
cused from them because he did not know these consequences, or 
thought the obligations different from those laid down in the law. 
Sound public policy demands that no attention is paid to a person’s 
private opinions, errors or mistakes as to the character and 
obligations of contracts. They are fixed by law and the persons 
subject to the law must conform themselves to it. | 


Wherefore, whosoever contracts marriage is bound to the mar- 
riage according to God’s law. That law demands the unity of 
marriage as against polygamy, its indissolubility as against divorce, 
and it gives to the marriage contract the character of a sacrament. 

Great difficulty arises in our days from the fact that the laws 
of practically all nations deny the indissoluble character of marriage 
and allow a number of reasons for which the marriage contract 
may be set aside after the manner of the rescission of other con- 
tracts. Still worse, the great majority of Christians separated from 
the Catholic Church do not believe that the marriage contract is a 
permanent and indissoluble union of the parties, nor that any 
sacred character of the marriage contract exists. 

Supposing that a non-Catholic contracts marriage with a Catholic 
firmly convinced that he is at liberty to get a divorce for any 
of the reasons for which the civil law grants divorces, is that 
marriage a true marriage according to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church? Several cases have been discussed by the tribunal of the 
Roman Rota on that point. It held, as stated in the Code, that 
erroneous belief as to the character and obligations of marriage 
as defined by the law of God cannot affect the nature and character 
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of the marriage contract. Only where a party has explicitly made 
his consent dependent on a condition which is against one of the 
essentials of marriage does the matrimonial consent become null 
and void, as is evident. Unless such a state of mind is manifested 
and perseveres to the very moment of the marriage contract, one 


js supposed to contract according to God’s law, not in opposition 













to it. 







KNOWLEDGE OR OPINION THAT MARRIAGE Is INVALID 





The knowledge or the opinion of the nullity of marriage does 
not necessarily exclude matrimonial consent (Canon 1085). 

Under this Canon two different kinds of cases must be considered. 
First, it may happen that a valid marriage is not possible on ac- 
count of a diriment impediment affecting the parties, and it may be 
that one or both know of the impediment at the time of giving 
the marriage consent. Second, it may happen that the opinion of 
one or both parties is wrong: they may think that there is no im- 
pediment to a valid marriage while actually there is such an im- 
pediment, or they may think that there is an impediment annulling 
their marriage while actually there is no such impediment. In any 
of these cases the validity or the nullity of the marriage does not 
depend on what the parties think or believe, but on the actual and 
objective state of the case as applied to the law. The law, not 
private opinion, controls. 

The Code states that there may be matrimonial consent though 
the marriage is invalid and the parties know of its invalidity at the 
time of the contract, and that matrimonial consent may be present 
though the parties erroneously think that their marriage is invalid. 
It is rather difficult to understand how matrimonial consent can 
exist in cases where the law makes parties incapable of contracting 
marriage and the parties know of the disability. However, the 
Code considers that persons may have the will and intention to 
contract marriage which would be naturally sufficient and would 
have their effect if it were not for the law that invalidates such will 
and intention. The fact that the matrimonial consent was given is 
important when there is question of the sanatio in radice of an in- 
valid marriage. Canon 1139 states that the marriage invalid by 
reason of an ecclesiastical impediment or the non-observance of the 
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prescribed form can be validated by the sanatio in radice. But a 
marriage contracted with an impediment of the natural or the divine 
law is not valided by the Church by a sanatio in radice even if the 
impediment has ceased. 


THE CONSENT OF THE PARTIES IS PRESUMED TO BE IN Harmony 
WITH THE NATURE OF THE CONTRACT 


The internal consent of the mind is always presumed to cor- 
respond with the words or signs employed in the marriage con- 
tract. If, however, either one or both parties by a positive act 
of the will exclude marriage itself, or all right to the conjugal act, 
or any of the essential qualities of marriage, they contract invalidly 
(Canon 1086). This Canon confirms the principles enunciated in 
the preceding Canons. The internal will or intention is presumed 
in law to agree with the external signs of consent. He who asserts 
that he did not mean what his words or other expressions of matri- 
monial consent import must furnish legal proof of his assertion. 
That such proof must consist in external words, signs, facts which 
contradict the apparent matrimonial consent is evident. The state- 
ments of the married parties have no legal force to prove their mind 
or intention when they deny the validity of their own marriage. 

The Code states that if both parties or either one by a positive 
act of the will do not want to contract marriage though they ex- 
ternally give consent, or if by a positive act of the will they do not 
want to give the marriage rights to the other party or do not want 
to contract marriage as defined in its essential qualities by the law 
of God, they do not contract marriage, but practice fraud and deceit 
by using words or signs which apparently express matrimonial con- 
sent. Whether such parties are able to prove their will and inten- 
tion contrary to their apparent action at the time of marriage, is 
another question. If they cannot prove their state of mind, the 
Church cannot declare their marriage invalid. They must blame 
themselves for the conflicts between the internal and external forum. 
If the matrimonial court does not declare the marriage invalid, they 
are bound to supply the proper consent, or, if possible, get a dis- 
pensation from the matrimonium ratum non consunimatum, or get 
a separation, but such a separation would not release them from the 
marriage bond existing in the external forum. 











CASUS MORALIS 
A Question of Responsibility 
By G. Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. A confessor has two penitents who cause him a great deal 
of perplexity. The first, who is frequently guilty of serious breaches 
of the moral law, strives to excuse himself on the ground that force 
of habit leads him on. This habit he attributes in great part to 
heredity, reinforced by evil companionship. 


The second, suffering from some nervous derangement, has appar- 
ently worked himself into the conviction that a certain kind of 
temptation is irresistible. His lapses do not cause him any serious 
worry. In fact he takes them as a matter of course. He is con- 
firmed in his view by his physician, who assures him that his ner- 
vous condition, not his will, is answerable for his failings. 

Questions. 1. How do heredity, temperament and _ habits 
affect responsibility ? 

2. Are pathological states destructive of free will? 

3. Should the confessor take account of these states? 

4. What of the two penitents? 


Solution. 1. Heredity, temperament, character, habit as well 
as environment and education—in fact, all the elements within man’s 
nature or the agencies from without that color his thoughts and 
play upon his will are helps or hindrances in his conduct of life. 
Heredity is admitted by all. The extent of its influence is a question 
of dispute. That temperament, character and habit make it more dif- 
ficult, naturally speaking, for one individual than for another to over- 
come certain forms of temptation cannot be denied. The same must 
be said of education and environment. All these causes affect a nor- 
mal man and leave him normal in spite of their action. Their in- 
fluence upon responsibility may be summed up in two statements: 
(1) As a rule, in important matters, they do not deprive a man of 
that degree of deliberation necessary to commit a mortal sin. (2) As 
arule, they lessen a man’s accountability, short of excusing him from 
serious guilt. There is a vast difference, too often forgotten by 
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modern psychologists, between a cause that determines, necessitates, 
compels assent of the will to a line of action and a cause that merely 
influences it. If this distinction were borne in mind there would 
be a less marked tendency to excuse every excess and palliate every 
crime. At the same time, there would be deep and reasonable pity 
for human frailty. 

2. Pathological states, or diseases of the will as they are some. 
times called, are to a great extent the result of nervous trouble, 
The nervous system at times appears to be in a state of depression 
or collapse, at others to be roused to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment and exaltation. Occasionally the will itself seems incapable of 
energetic action, it loses control of the other faculties and weakly 
gives in to their demands, without even a show of resistance. On 
the other hand, it not infrequently occurs that an irresistible impulse 
carries it away. Now a pathological state is something abnormal, 
exceptional. It is not presumed to exist in an individual unless 
there are clear signs of its presence. A penitent who attempts to 
excuse his lapses on the plea of unconquerable impulse, for example, 
is not to be taken at his word, unless it becomes manifest that he is 
speaking the truth. As it is possible for a man, in a great many 
instances, by an energetic exercise of will-power and determination 
to return to a normal condition, it must be taken for granted, at 
first, unless there is unmistakable evidence to the contrary, that the 
temptation can be overcome. As far as a definite norm can be 
formulated in this difficult matter, we may say that usually man 
remains master of his moral conduct, even when under the influ- 
ence of those diseases of the will, although the exceptions here are 
much more frequent than when there is question of habit, environ- 
ment or some such agency. 


3. The confessor must take account of everything that 
increases or lessens responsibility, in order to form an accurate idea 
of the guilt of his penitents. As nervous troubles are more preva- 
lent now than in former times, the study of them cannot be entirely 
neglected. Otherwise, the priest is liable to judge too severely, as 
he would a normal penitent, or too leniently, as he would an entirely 
irresponsible one, those who come to his tribunal for pardon and 
advice. His assumption that a man can usually do, at least ulti- 
mately, what he has set his mind and heart on, will lead him to 
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encourage all and urge them to energetic and persistent action. In 
that way the despondent will come to renew their efforts at self- 
control and those who have complacently accepted their weakness 
as unconquerable will be roused from their dangerous sense of 
security. 

4. The first penitent is a slave to habit. If the habit was 
deliberately acquired and never combated, if it is knowingly fostered, 
if no serious effort is made to eradicate it, then it is voluntary. The 
acts, vaguely foreseen, that issue from it are voluntary too. For 
them a man is responsible, even though he is not actually conscious 
of wrong-doing in each individual instance. If his plea that his 
will is overborne by habit is to be valid, so as to excuse him from 
serious sin, or at least to diminish his guilt, he must sincerely take 
effective means to rid himself of the cause of his failings,—his habit. 

The second penitent is more difficult to handle. While every 
natural means is being taken to build him up physically and to cure 
him of his bodily trouble, while the help of God is being enlisted 
by prayer and the reception of the Sacraments, an assault must be 
made on his mental attitude. As long as he thinks resistance use- 
less, he will not resist. He must be brought around to the convic- 
tion that he can and must overcome temptation. This new realiza- 
tion of power and obligation will be an incentive to courageous 
and persevering effort. It will awaken the will from its lethargy. 
The confessor will commend and encourage all attempts to conquer 
evil, no matter how unsuccessful they may be. He will hold out to 
the penitent the sure hope of ultimate triumph. God helping, the 
will generously striving, results must follow. Until they do, the 
confessor must be patient and ready to make allowances. Fre- 
quently during the period of struggle, he will have to leave the 
appraisal of guilt to God’s inscrutable wisdom. Occasionally per- 
haps he will have to admit that the yielding to temptation is a dis- 
ease rather than a sin. More often than not, in the long run, he 
will have the comforting assurance that he has brought a soul, sick 
unto death, back to Christ. 









ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


TERCENTENARY OF THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JOSAPHAT 


The Holy Father addresses the Catholic hierarchy on the occa- 
sion of the third centenary of the martyrdom of St. Josaphat, Arch- 
bishop of Polotsk. The saintly archbishop sacrificed his life for the 
union of the Oriental Church with the Holy See on November 12, 
1623. Pope Pius XI speaks of the efforts which have been made 
by himself and his predecessors to bring about the reunion of the 
Oriental Churches with the See of St. Peter in order that all may 
be united in Christ and His Church, one flock under one shepherd. 
The example of heroic courage displayed by St. Josaphat inspired 
the Ruthenian bishops with such zeal that they wrote to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda that they were most willing and 
ready to defend the unity of the faith with their own lives as one of 
them, Archbishop Josaphat, had done. Many of the schismatic 
Slavs moved by the martyrdom of St. Josaphat abandoned the 
schism, and returned to union with the successor of St. Peter. The 
Holy Father hopes and prays that the holy martyr may intercede 
with God for the return of the Oriental schismatic Christians to the 
union with the Church of Rome (Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, 
November 12, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, pp. 573-82). 


DECLARATION CONCERNING DISPENSATION OF PRIESTS FROM THE 
EuCHARISTIC FAst 


The question was raised whether priests who have been dispensed 
from the Eucharistic fast before the second Mass may take the 
ablution in the first Mass. The Holy See answers that they may 
take the ablution (S. Congregation of the Council, November 16, 
1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 585). 

Note: The Holy See had announced in a recent declaration that 
it was ready to grant a dispensation, or to give bishops the power 
to dispense from the Eucharistic fast for the benefit of priests who, 
on Sundays and holy days of obligation, have to say two Masses at 
a late hour, or at distant places when the fast thus entailed was a 
great hardship. The present dubium in reference to the taking of 
the ablution arose out of the dispensations from the Eucharistic 
fast permitting the priests in question to take liquid food before the 
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second Mass. It should be noted that the Holy See has not granted 
a general dispensation to all priests who have to say two Masses 
under difficult circumstances; the priests who feel the need of such 
a dispensation must apply for it individually. 







New CatTuo.ric UNIVERSITY IN HoLLANpD 





The Holy See approves of the plans of the Archbishop of Utrecht 
and his suffragan bishops to establish a Catholic university in Hol- 
land, with the three faculties of theology, philosophy and law. The 
S. Congregation of Seminaries and Universities confers on the 
university the privilege of granting academic degrees in theology 
to the students (S. Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, 
June 29, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 596). 











DuTIEs OF CANONS OF CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS 





The question arose whether the Canon theologian, Canon peni- 
tentiary, etc., can be obliged by the bishop to teach dogma, moral 
theology, Canon law, etc., in the seminary, and to preach in the 
cathedral church on certain days, without additional salary for such 
work. The S. Congregation of the Council answers that in places 
where by reason of the concordat with the government these duties 
are attached to certain canonries, the concordat is to be considered 
the law of that particular place, this law being left intact by the 
Code. In reference to the duty of the Canons theologian and peni- 
tentiary to assist as deacons and subdeacons at the solemn Masses 
celebrated in the church of the cathedral chapter, Canon 416 of the 
Code, which exempts the dignitaries and the canons theologian and 
penitentiary from such service, is to be understood as referring only 
to the ordinary services of the Chapter, and not to the pontifical 
Masses celebrated by the bishop at the cathedral (S. Congregation 
of the Council, March 10, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 588). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 



















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Is THERE AN EXCOMMUNICATION IN THE CoDE AGAINST CatHo- 
LICS MARRYING BEFORE A NoN-CATHOLIC MINISTER? 

Question: If the parties get married before a Protestant minister, do they 
incur an excommunication under the laws of the Code; or does the Code 
punish with excommunication those only who go through both ceremonies, 
before the Catholic priest and the non-Catholic minister? Is a Jewish rabbi 
included in the term “heretical minister”? What about the excommunication 
of the Third Council of Baltimore? PAROCHUs, 

Answer: The Code, in Canon 2319, punishes with excommuni- 
cation reserved to the Ordinary persons who contract marriage 
before a non-Catholic minister in violation of the law of Canon 
1063, sec. 1. The latter Canon forbids persons, though they have 
obtained a dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion, to 
go to a non-Catholic minister, as minister of his religion, to con- 
tract marriage either before or after the marriage before the Cath- 
olic Church. It seems to be quite certain from the wording of these 
two Canons that it is the double ceremony which is punished with 
excommunication by the Code. The reason for the censure may 
be the implied denial of the Church’s exclusive jurisdiction over 
marriage. However, it is not important to inquire into the reason 
of the law, because that does not affect the law one way or the other. 

As to the non-Catholic minister, it seems that any minister of a 
non-Catholic religious denomination, Jewish rabbi or Protestant 
minister, falls under that term, for both Canons 2319 and 1063 
use the term “non-Catholic ministers,” not heretical minister, which 
latter term would not be so comprehensive. 


Supposing that one of the parties is unbaptized and one a Cath- 
olic, or both parties are Catholics, and they contract marriage both 
before a priest and a non-Catholic minister, do they incur the ex- 
communication of Canon 2319? The authorities are divided. It 
seems that those who deny that these couples incur the excom- 
munication have in their favor the principle of law that in the 
matter of penalties one must adhere strictly to the wording of the 
law and not extend it from case to case and person to person, for 
Canon 2219 says: It is not permissible to extend a penalty from 
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=: 
person to person or from case to case though the reason be the 
same or even greater. 

If there is question of one religious ceremony only, that before 
a non-Catholic minister, does the Catholic party incur the excom- 
munication by the law of the Code? No, the former excommunica- 
tion incurred by marriage before a non-Catholic minister, as min- 
ister of his religion, was inflicted on account of the forbidden com- 
munication in the sacred rites of a non-Catholic religion, as an 
Instruction of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda in 1858 
states (Collectanea S. C. de Prop. Fide, N. 1154). Later declara- 
tions of the Holy See held that marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister was punished under the Bull Apostolice Sedis with ex- 
communication for the reason of communication in the sacred rites 
or as implied adherance to the non-Catholic faith. The Code does 
not retain that censure from the Bull Apostolice Sedis, but holds 
the one who communicates in the religious rites of non-Catholics 
as suspected of heresy (cf. Canons 2316 and 1258), and such a 
one is to be admonished, according to Canon 2315, and if he does 
not amend within six months, he is to be considered a heretic. 

The Third Council of Baltimore (N. 127) punishes with ex- 
communication reserved to the Ordinary Catholics who contract 
matriage before a non-Catholic minister. That censure does not 
seem to have been abolished by the Code, for particular laws not op- 
posed to the Code remained in force after the promulgation of the 
Code. Canon 6, n. 5, which states that all penalties not mentioned 
in the Code are revoked, refers only to the penalties of the Com- 
mon law. 
































CARRYING THE BENEDICTION Host FRoM Mission CHURCH 
To ParisH CHURCH 






Question: I say Mass in two churches every Sunday and also give Benedic- 
tion in both places after Mass. This makes it necessary for me each time to 
carry the Benediction host from the mission church home to the parish church, 
as the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved in the mission church. Am I allowed 
to do this, or must I abstain from giving Benediction in the mission church? 
SACERDOS. 










Answer: The general rule derived from various decrees of the 
S. Congregation of Rites seems to be that the Blessed Sacrament 
should not be carried outside the church or chapel where it is pre- 
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served, except in processions authorized either by law or by the 
permission of the bishop, and in the administration of Holy Com. 
munion to sick persons. However, it seems that by a legitimate 
epikeia the Blessed Sacrament may be carried back to the parish 
church, if otherwise the people in the mission chapel cannot have 
Benediction. The Church has in recent times done everything in 
her power to increase devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, encourag- 
ing the sick to receive frequently and even dispensing them under 
certain conditions from the Eucharistic fast. There is no doubt 
that the Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament helps to increase 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist, and if the people of any place need 
all the encouragement to devotion towards our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, the faithful living in the mission places need it most, 
for they have very little opportunity to get the consolations of 
their religion. 


Is THERE AN EXCUSE FROM THE EUCHARISTIC Fast? 


Question: May Sisters be excused from the fast before Communion on any 
grounds? When I have not my breakfast at the regular meal time, my headache 
begins. Is not the Church supposed to save people from sickness, instead of 
imposing an obligation which causes sickness? Why this cruelty? There is no 
gain to God or man from the fast. RELIGIOSA, 


Answer: We do not know how far the Church may be willing 
to go in releasing persons from the law of the Eucharistic fast. At 
present she seems to be inclined to make greater concessions in this 
matter than she has done for many centuries past. The Code, in 
Canon 858, confirms and extends the concession which had been 
granted a few years before the promulgation of the Code, allowing 
people who have been sick for a month without hope of speedy 
recovery to receive Holy Communion once or twice a week, though 
they have taken medicine or some liquid food before receiving. 
Furthermore, a step in the same direction is the recent faculty given 
to bishops to allow priests to take some liquid food on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation, if they have Mass at a late hour and can- 
not keep the fast without great difficulty. 

There is, however, no general permission given to dispense priests 
or lay persons from the Eucharistic fast by reason of the great 
difficulties which they may experience in daily Mass or Communion 
in observing the fast. It has always been understood, and it is admit: 
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ted by all authorities on Canon Law, that the matter of dispensation 
from the Eucharistic fast is reserved to the Holy See. 

Our correspondent is not altogether exact in saying that the 
Church imposes an obligation under great hardship to receive Com- 
munion. There is no such obligation, it is a matter of devotion 
to receive frequently. Why does the Church deprive persons of 
Holy Communion who cannot keep the fast and therefore have to 
stay away? The reason is that the Church has the obligation first 
and foremost to see to it that due reverence is shown to our Lord 
in the Holy Eucharist. On account of irreverences committed in 
ancient times when there was no law of Eucharistic fast this law 
was introduced, and the Church considers that the private spiritual 
benefit which individuals derive from Holy Communion is not as 
important as the safeguarding of due reverence to the Blessed 
Sacrament. The public benefit to religion has to give way to the 
private advantage. That the Eucharistic fast does often make it 
impossible for people to receive as frequently as they would desire 
is evident. There are not only individuals who, like our corre- 
spondent, suffer by reason of the fast, but entire classes of people 
may for the same reason find it impossible to receive frequently. 
We have in mind the many farming districts where the only Mass 
in the mission chapel is at the earliest at nine o’clock. The farming 
people have to be up at an early hour, attend to the live-stock feed- 
ing, milking of cows and a great deal of hard work before they 
ever go to church. It is evident that it is a great hardship to do 
such work fasting. 


CHAPLAINS IN RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Question: Will you please explain the position of chaplains in hospitals, con- 
vents and similar institutions? What are their rights and duties according to 
Canon Law? CAPPELLANUS. 
Answer: The Code has a chapter entitled “Of Confessors and 
Chaplains” (Book II, chap. 2), but there is nothing said about the 
rights and duties of the chaplains in that chapter. Canon 479 states 
that in reference to the chaplains of religious women, of laical 
religious organizations of men, of confraternities and other legiti- 
mate associations the laws of the particular Canons are to be 
observed. There are a few Canons speaking of sacred functions 
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to be performed by the chaplains but there is nothing very definite 
about the position of a chaplain in the Code. 

Most of the religious communities at convents, hospitals, 
academies, etc., are not exempt by law and, therefore, they would 
fall under the jurisdiction of the pastor in whose parish they are 
located in reference to the parochial rights and sacred functions. 
The bishop may, and, as a rule, does exempt them from the charge 
of the pastor and appoints a resident chaplain who is practically 
pastor over the institution, or as some canonists prefer it, he has 
about the same position as that given by the Code to a rector of a 
church which is a non-parochial church or chapel (Cf. Canons 479- 
486 on Rectores ecclesiarum). According to Canon 514, sec. 3, 
the chaplain administers the last Sacraments and conducts the 
funeral services. As rectors of the church or chapel, they control 
the liturgical functions in the church or chapel. 

There is Canon 1260 which rules that the ministers of the Church 
in the exercise of the Divine worship must depend solely on their 
ecclesiastical superiors. The superioress of the hospital, convent 
and other institutions is not the ecclesiastical superior of the chap- 
lain. He holds office by appointment of the bishop and he is 
responsible to him alone. It is understood that the Mass and other 
services to which the Sisters are entitled by their Constitutions or 
the concession of the bishop are to be held at a time convenient to 
the religious community, taking into consideration the work they 
have to do. For the rest, the chaplain is in charge of liturgical 
functions which are to be conducted in the chapel. He is responsible 
for the functions held there, and without his consent no other priest 
has any right to perform sacred functions in the chapel. If the 
Sisters wish to invite other priests to celebrate there Holy Mass or 
hold other functions, they should invite them through the chaplain 
or at least after an understanding with him. Common courtesy, 
apart from Canon law, demands that much. 


WorRKINGMEN’s INDULT ON ABSTINENCE IN THE U. S. 


In the December issue of THE HoMILeTic AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW we had expressed doubt as to the renewal of the working- 
men’s indult on abstinence. We are grateful to one of our corre 
spondents informing us that the indult had been renewed, June 3. 
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1915, for ten years by the S. Congregation of the Council at the 


request of Cardinal Gibbons in the name of the American hierarchy 
(Cf. Eccl. Review, vol. 53, p. 329). The indult is prolonged 
according to the terms of the original concession. It gives the 
bishops power to allow the use of flesh meat “‘in those circumstances 
of places and persons in which they judge that there is a real diffi- 
culty in observing the common law of abstinence.” The bishops 
can allow the use of flesh meat on all days except the Fridays of 
the year, Ash Wednesday, Vigil of Christmas and the entire Holy 
Week. As to Holy Week the law of the Code forbids the use of 
flesh meat only on Good Friday and on Holy Saturday until noon 
time, wherefore that part of the indult forbidding dispensation for 
Holy Week has become of little or no importance. The wording 
of the indult gives the bishops extensive power to use their discre- 
tion as to dispensation from the abstinence as to places and persons 
where a real difficulty exists in keeping the common law on 


abstinence. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Srrmon Material for the Month of March 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Sufferings of Christ 
By Tuomas P. PHELAN 


“For He shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and scourged 
and spit upon: And after they have scourged Him, they will put Him to death; 
and the third day He shall rise again” (Luke xviii. 32-35). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Promise of a Redeemer. 
II. Christ foretold His sufferings to the Apostles. 
III, The Ancient Prophecies concerning His sufferings. 
IV. The Prophecies fulfilled. 
V. The Lesson for Christians. 


THE PROMISE OF A REDEEMER 


When the first representatives of our race fell from innocence, 
and were driven from the terrestrial paradise, their only consolation 
was the promise of a Redeemer who should crush the head of the 
serpent and restore man to his ancient heritage as a child of God 
and heir to the kingdom of Heaven. After centuries of wistful 
watching, the desired of nations came, not in pomp and splendor 
but in obscurity and poverty, not to reign over a temporal monarchy, 
but to suffer and die for the establishment of a spiritual kingdom. 


Curist ForETOLD His SUFFERINGS TO THE APOSTLES 


To the Apostles, the Master was the restorer of the ancient 
glories of Israel, the harbinger of the magnificence of David and 
Solomon. In their mind’s eye they beheld the fall of imperial Rome 
and the establishment of a Jewish nation, greater and more extended 
than the conquests of Alexander. The Saviour endeavored to cor 
rect these erroneous ideas, warning them of His coming Passion 
and Death, but, alas, they understood Him not, and still dreamed 
of worldly power. At His glorious Transfiguration, He wished 
to prepare them for the trials of the Passion and, “the scandals of 
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the Cross,” yet none understood the significance of the spectacle. 
Again, when they abode together in Galilee, Jesus said to them: 
“The Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of men: and 
they shall kill him and the third day he shall rise again” (Matt. 
xvii. 21-22). The Apostles were “troubled exceedingly,” yet they 
failed to grasp the true meaning of His words. In the last year of 
His public ministry, He once more reminded them of His coming 
Passion: “For He shall be delivered to the Gentiles and shall be 
mocked and scourged and spit upon: And after they have scourged 
Him, they will put Him to death; and the third day He shall rise 
from the dead” (Luke xviii. 32-33). It was only when the fatal 
tragedy was enacted, and the Son of God had yielded up His life 
on the Cross, that the Apostles understood the significance of His 
mission and the meaning of His many warnings. 
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THe ANCIENT PROPHECIES 





Had the messengers of the Lord correctly interpreted the refer- 
ences to the Messiah made in the Old Testament, and studied the 
predictions of the Prophets, they would have understood His words. 
From the beginning of Holy Writ, the inspired authors have sup- 
plied figures and prophecies dealing with the coming of the Redeemer 
and His cruel fate. Abel, slain by his jealous brother, was a 
figure of Christ shedding his blood through the envy and malev- 
olence of his own race. Isaac, led forth to sacrifice by his own 
father, was a type of the Divine Victim offered up on the wood of 
the Cross. The paschal lamb, offered up to protect the children of 
God from the same punishment as the sinful Egyptians, was an 
image of the Lamb of God immolated on the cruel tree for the 
salvation of His brethren. The brazen serpent, set up for a sign 
to deliver the rebellious Israelites from the fangs of the fiery ser- 
pents, was only a forecast of the coming of Christ to heal the 
wounds of men. In addition to these figures and types the Prophets 
made many direct references to the Passion of the Saviour. The 
Psalmist warns that the Messiah will be rejected by the great ones 
of the earth: ‘Why have the Gentiles raged and the people devised 
vain things? The kings of the earth stood up and the princes met 
together, against the Lord, and against his Christ” (Ps. ii. 1-2). 
“They have dug my hands and my feet. They have numbered all 
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my bones” (Ps. xxi. 17-18). Zacharias in vision revealed the per- 
fidy of Judas: “And they weighed for my wages, thirty Pieces of 
silver” (Zach. xi. 12). Isaias revealed to his suffering people the 
aid that would come to them through the Redeemer: “Take cour- 
age and fear not: Behold your God will bring the revenge of 
recompense: God himself will come and will save you” (ls 
xxxv. 4). Lastly, the same inspired writer tells us what the Saviour 
will endure for our sake: “He was wounded for our iniquities, 
He was bruised for our sins; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him and by His bruises we are healed” (Is. liii. 5), For 
centuries the holy men of God spoke of the coming of the long 
expected, narrated His sufferings and death and enumerated the 
manifold blessings that would accrue to fallen man. 





THE PropHecies FULFILLED 


These prophecies were literally fulfilled in the Passion of Christ, 
The Saviour for whom all Israel had sighed was rejected by His 
own people, who in their blindness and obstinacy cried out: “We 
have no king but Cesar.” He was brought for trial to the tribune 
of the pagan nation which had riveted the chains of slavery on 
this ancient nation. A robber and a murderer was preferred to 
the Lamb of God. He was mocked and scourged and spit upon by 
His own brethren. A recreant Apostle sold Him for thirty pieces 
of silver, the future Vicar of his Visible Church denied Him at the 
taunts of a female servant. Exhausted from the cruel scourging, 
tortured by the Crown of Thorns, bruised by the heavy Cross, he 
made the painful journey to Calvary, and there, amidst the insults 
and blasphemies of his own race, surrounded by the soldiery of a 
pagan nation, He died like a slave or a malefactor. That His 
sufferings were superhuman, none can deny. In the Agony in the 
Garden He cried out to his Apostles: “My soul is sorrowful even 
unto death.” Although His human Nature was united to the Divine 
Person, he felt all the bitterness of the Passion, for in the one person 
of Jesus Christ were preserved the two natures, human and divine, 
Only His Father in Heaven knew the sufferings He underwent on 
that doleful day. The sacrifice was consummated, the prophecies 
fulfilled, and the human race saved from eternal perdition. 
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THE LESSON FOR CHRISTIANS 


The memory of the Passion of Christ should be constantly in the 
thoughts of every Christian. It shows God’s love for man and the 

yalue of the human soul. “Greater lover than this, no man hath, 

that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John xv. 13). Christ 

purchased human souls at a great price—the sacrifice of His life, 

and in return He asks love and service. Like the Good Shepherd, 

He goes out into the desert seeking the lost sheep; like the devoted 

Father, He welcomes the prodigal son. Many forget the debt of 

gratitude and neglect their obligations. Disloyalty was one of the 
poignant sorrows of Calvary. The chosen band of Apostles left 
Him to tread the wine press alone, the future Head of His Church 
fled away, His judges were cruel and heartless, the rulers were 
unjust and tyrannical, the people He had chosen as His own were 
traitors. Among the multitude of followers few remained to con- 
sole Him. His Blessed Mother followed Him through all the 
phases of the Passion, and stood beneath the Cross as His life blood 
ebbed away; the Beloved Disciple never left Him until the last 
scene of that dreadful drama had closed; the chastened convert 
whose tears and love had washed away every stain of sin from her 
soul never deserted Him. All else had fled, branded with the crime 
of ingratitude and the sin of treason. It might be well to ask our- 
selves this question: To which group do we belong? The sorrow- 
ful watchers at the foot of the Cross or the cowards hiding afar 
off and fearful of harm? We are on the threshold of the holy 
season of Lent, the anniversary of the Passion of Christ. There- 
fore it behooves us to meditate on the greatest tragedy in the history 
of mankind. The Church is in sackcloth and ashes, her joyful 
anthems have ceased, the penitential spirit pervades her entire 
service. Let us meditate on the five sorrowful mysteries of the 
Rosary, let us follow the suffering Saviour on the Way of the 
Cross. The Passion of Christ is the foundation stone of the reli- 
gion and faith of Christians, on which the superstructure rises with 
security. Like the Apostle Paul let us cry out: “For I judge not 
myself to know anything among you, but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified” (1 Cor. ii. 2). 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
By G. L. CaroLan 


The Bread of Life 


“Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God” (Matt. iv. 4). 


SYNOPSIS. Under three aspects is Christ to us the “Bread of Life.” 
I. In the Holy Eucharist. 
II. In His teaching and pastoral office, He nourishes our souls 
with the Bread of Truth. 
III. He imparts and sustains the life of grace in those fountains 
of spiritual life, the Sacraments. 


These words do not imply that bread, in the sense of food, is of 
slight importance to man. It is, on the contrary, his most urgent 
bodily need, just as lack of it, is his dreadest scourge; hence our 
cry to God, in Christ’s own prayer, for daily bread, and in response 
thereto, nature, God’s handmaid, is daily kneading it for us from 
the very rocks and minerals and gases around us, in such measure 
too, that earth and sea and sky teem with food for our daily bodily 


needs. And if, in spite of all this abundance, one-half the world 
feasts whilst the other half starves, the fact is due, not to lack of 
generosity on the part of God, but to greed, avarice, injustice and 
indolence on the part of men. 


? 


But, “not in bread alone,” in this sense, “doth man live.” The 
craving of the mind for truth, and the hunger of the heart for love 
are not sated by perishable food or aught else that the world can 
offer—wealth, power, pleasure, culture. They all fail to satisfy 
man’s instinctive longing for the infinite. “Thou hast made us, 
O Lord, for Thyself, and our hearts shall not rest till they rest in 
Thee.” And strange coincidence! When He would visibly and 
palpably satisfy that longing, He chose bread as the vehicle of 
Communion, and through that humble element carries on the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation down the ages. “I am the living bread 


‘come down from Heaven,” He says. “He that eateth me the same 


also shall live by me.” This does not lower God as such, for in 

Him “we live, move and are”; and with Him we come into intimate 

contact in the very food we eat. Therefore, wonder not that God 

was seen on earth and conversed with men, under the lowly vesture 

of our common humanity, and that He still abides amongst us 
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— 
under the far lowlier emblems of bread and wine. By food and 
drink we live and grow up bodily strong, and so by sharing in the 
Bread “come down from heaven,” that is, Christ, we grow up 
spiritually into His image and likeness. “He that eateth me the 
same also shall live by me.” 








THE HEAVENLY BREAD 





This earth of ours, is a world of wonders, each and all its parts 
displaying and proclaiming the might and majesty of God. A 
drop of water, a grain of dust, a flower, a pebble, nay, an atom, 
each has a tale to tell far beyond what fancy weaves for us in fairy 

tale or strange romance. The facts involved in the conception, 

birth and growth of all living things, the starry skies, in which our 

world is but a speck, fill us with awe and reverence at the thought 

of God’s creative and upholding power. As the mysteries of science 
come within the range of sense and reason, they impose no burden 

on belief; but to be called upon to own that the great Being, mak- 
ing and upholding all things, should have emptied Himself, clad 
Himself in the lowly vesture of our humanity, and should still 
abide amongst us, in the recesses of the Tabernacle clad in the 
emblems of bread—this is the mystery, and belief in it, the great 
victory of faith. And just as bodily eye and ear, aided by material 
instruments, can see and hear, and so believe, what otherwise, would 
have been deemed impossible and incredible; so the eye of faith, 
dowered with higher powers and extended vision, sees in the Host 
on the Altar, and in the particles in the ciborium, the Body, Blood, 
Soul and Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—the 
Divine Wheat, ground into the Bread from Heaven, destined for 
the nourishment of our souls. What a treasure faith is! For, 
“Blessed are they who have not seen and yet believe.” The Jews 
saw, and even partook of the bread miraculously multiplied for their 
sake, yet, they were so shocked and astounded at the mere promise 
of the Eucharist, that, like so many to-day, they left Jesus, ex- 
claiming: “How can this man give us his body to eat, and his 
blood to drink.” No wonder that in the early ages of Christianity 
the full avowal of this mystery was withheld from Catechumens, 
lest their minds, untrained as yet by faith, should be blinded by the 
blare of excessive light. 
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And yet, after the lapse of some 1,900 years and notwithstanding 
the attacks made on it from all quarters, never was belief in the 
Real Presence more widespread, or devotion to it, more fervent, 
than to-day. Compare the first Mass and Communion in Jerusalem 
to the stately functions now daily enacted in all the great cathedrals 
and churches throughout the world. Think of the timid wor. 
shipers stealthily meeting in the catacombs of Rome to honor 
Christ in the Eucharist, in contrast with the gorgeous rites carried 
out for the same purpose in the magnificent churches, built over 
the same catacombs, in the same imperial city to-day. Knights 
and dames belonging to all ranks and classes of life, fearlessly dis- 
play the badges that mark them off, as specially devoted to the wor- 
ship of our Eucharistic King. Congresses are held and processions 
formed throughout the whole Christian world for the same pur- 
pose, and the welcome He receives on being carried through our 
streets far exceeds that accorded to kings, rulers or other earthly 
potentates. Nay, they too fall on their knees with the crowd. The 
loud hosannas that greeted Him on His entry into Jerusalem on the 
first Palm Sunday, clad in the vesture of our visible humanity fade 
into insignificance, compared to the welcome and pomp shown Him 
all the world over on Corpus Christi, under the lowly elements of 
bread, “come down from Heaven to be the food of our souls.” 
This, in the new Dispensation, is the barley loaf of the old, that, 
cast into the camp of the Midianites, routed and scattered the enemies 
of God’s people. Indeed, the practice of consecrating, reserving 
and distributing this Bread of Angels, in a hostile and unbelieving 
world, is surely one of the standing miracles of the day. 


THE BREAD OF THE WorRD 


Again, Christ is not only the High Priest who feeds our souls 
from the altar with His Precious Body and Blood; He is also the 
divine Pastor, the Good Shepherd, who guides His sheep into 
new pastures, and from the pulpit furnishes the Bread of Truth, 
both to the sheep and lambs of His flock. For Christ is not dead, 
but liveth. His voice is still heard in the world, He still goes 
about preaching and teaching as “one having authority,” and not 
as the Scribes and Pharisees. Those whom He sent are still carrying 
out His command to teach all nations. Peter being confirmed, that 
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is divinely assisted—trendered infallible, in short, within the limits 
of his mandate—confirms his brethren, and saves from poisonous 
error both priests and people alike. “He that heareth you heareth 
me,” are the words that guarantee sound doctrine to all earnest 
souls hungering for the Bread of Truth in this dark world of ours. 
Christ, ever the same, yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, is no less 
to us of the household now, than He was to His hearers and fol- 
lowers in Judea of old, “the way, the truth and the life.” 

Knowledge, that is truth, it may be said, is advancing by leaps 
and bounds; and in the realm of nature, one must own, we are 
on the shoulders of our ancestors. But, as experience shows, that 
does not satisfy man’s craving for the Bread of Truth in the 
higher order of the moral and spiritual world. Reason is power- 
less in face of the eternal verities,—the great fundamental 
truths that really matter,—whether there is a supreme, per- 
sonal God above us to whom we owe love and service, and 
to whom we are responsible for all we do, say and think. The 
keenest thinkers, the highest lights in all branches of human learn- 
ing, if they discard the Bread of Truth, offered to a hungry world 
in the school of Christ, stand in the same position to-day as did 
the cultured Greeks of old whom St. Paul addressed in the market 
place of Athens, pointing to the statue they had raised to the un- 
known God, and whom he and we, enlightened by the Chair of 
Peter, proclaim to-day. Thus, whilst the poor and unlettered have 
the Gospel preached to them, and the very babes and sucklings of 
Christ’s Kingdom feast on the Bread of Truth, many proud, haughty 
and scornful unbelievers, led astray by intellectual pride or moral 
depravity, are sent away hungry and empty. And why? Because 
they will not enter into the school of Christ, there to hear the divine 
Teacher of mankind—the Church that God has made the pillar 
and the ground of truth, and into whose mouth He promised to 
put those words of His that will not depart from her now and for 
ever. 


LirE-GIvING GRACE 


Furthermore, Christ feeds our souls not only with His Body and 
Blood in the Eucharist, and the Bread of Truth in His teaching, 
but also by grace, in the life-giving and life-sustaining Sacraments 
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of His Church, which with prayer form the reservoirs and channels 
of divine life in the souls of men. He is to us not only the way 
and the truth, but also, the life. Christ, living and energizing 
within us by grace, is the very essence of the higher or soul life 
of man, from a Christian standpoint. Grace builds us up into 
a sharing of Divine life. “Amen I say to you, ye are gods.” Life, 
indeed, in all its forms springs from the living God. The very 
demons, bodied or unbodied, owe their lives to Him. But higher 
far than the bodily life, dependent on bread alone, is the divine 
life of grace in Christ, the “Bread come down from Heaven to 
make us one with Him,” the life of our life. Now to maintain life, 
to profit by the bread that sustains it materially or spiritually, we 
must have life. Food, even that administered at the table of the 
Lord, will not benefit a corpse, nor the trumpet sound of truth reach 
the ears of the dead. 


The life we now speak of is the new birth—the new form of 
life imparted in Baptism, and recoverable, if lost, by Penance, al- 
luded to by our Lord when He said :—“Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God.” This it is that makes us new creatures in Christ, lifting 
us up from the lower level of nature to the higher plane of grace, 
endowing us with newer and higher spiritual capacities, as far 
transcending in the spiritual sphere purely natural morality or good 
conduct, as this, in its turn, raises man above the level of the beast. 
The carnal man is thereby kept under, and Christ through grace, 
liveth and reigneth within us. In this sense He acts in the souls 
of men of good will, as the main-spring in a well-regulated watch. 
He controls and keeps all its complex movements in perfect order. 
“I will give you a new heart and put a new spirit within you; and 
I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh and give you a 
heart of flesh” (Ezec. xxxvi. 26-27). Thus may each soul say: 
“I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 
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Our Lord conveys the truth we are now impressing, in the two 
beautiful allegories of the vine, and the living waters. As food 
converted into blood is to man, and as sap to plants, so is He 
to our souls by grace. He is both their life and their stay. “I am 
the vine, you the branches; as the branch cannot bear fruit unless 
it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in me.” 
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And just as a sapless branch is a dead branch, so is a graceless 
Christian a dead Christian. The same truth is brought home to 
us by His words to the Samaritan woman at the well—“Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst 

it shall be to him as a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life,’ reminiscent of the prophetic words: “Ye shall drink waters 
with you from the Saviour’s fountains,” 7. e., the seven springs of 
divine energy that water the Kingdom of God on earth, and whence 
each condition and state and rank can draw healing and ever-ready 
force to discharge holily and worthily their appropriate duties and 
functions. 

And just as in the realm of nature God is daily opening His hand 
and filling with plenty every living creature, so too in the realm 
of grace Christ is ever at hand to supply the imperishable Bread, 
that, if rightly used, will build up eternal life within our souls. In 
Him, the tree of life in the new paradise of God is ever bending 
its branches, so that all may come and eat and live in the highest 
spiritual sense of the term. The measure of meal and cruise of oil 
never fail in the house of God. The gifts are there in store, and 
may be had for the asking—“Give us this day our daily bread”— 
not only perishable food for our perishable bodies, but also imper- 
ishable bread for our imperishable souls. The house of God is ever 
open; the banquet is ever ready. The Tabernacle, the pulpit and 
the confessional dispense in their respective ways the heavenly bread 
necessary to stay and satisfy the higher wants of the soul. We 
can join daily in the Last Supper and feed on the Body of the 
Lord, Sunday after Sunday, in missions and retreats, we can nourish 
our souls with the Bread of Truth, in the word of God uttered there, 
by the command of Christ, whilst in the confessional lepers are 
cleansed and the miracle of Lazarus repeated in favor of sinners 
languid or even dead in sin. Grace, the food of souls, is thus at 
our beck and call, abounding as the air and light around us. 

But people often starve in the midst of plenty. Bread will not 
fall into our hands or mouths by our merely opening them. Even 
the most highly favored must, in some way or other, toil or seek ere 
winning their daily bread. We must codperate, that is, work to- 
gether with God in sustaining life both of body and soul. 

Behold, now is the acceptable time—the holy season of Lent is 
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upon us. How are we faring in the great work we were placed 
in this world to do? Do we seek and earn the bread that falls on 
our Altars in Holy Mass and is daily offered us in Holy Com. 
munion—a sacred and binding duty, once at least during this holy 
season; or do we seek only the food we share with the beasts of 
the field. Do we listen to and absorb the bread of truth in the 
word of God, scattered broadcast throughout the world to-day? 
Many, alas! of those I am addressing are, perhaps, dead in sin, 
and therefore unfit to approach Holy Communion or profit by the 
divine call to repentance and amendment. But even here there 
is hope—Lazarus still rises from the tomb. As long as life lingers 
in the body the soul may live again to grace through the life-giy- 
ing waters of repentance. But remember, God is not to be mocked, 
so if you hear His voice “harden not your hearts.” Respond to 
God’s call to a higher, holier and more spiritual life. Take to heart 
and apply in detail the lesson contained in our Lord’s words to the 
Tempter: “Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
Sin 
By WILFRID MusGRAVE 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (1 Thess. iv. 3). 


SYNOPSIS. Sin. God’s wish us to be holy. This implies union with God. 
The obstacle to union is sin. 
Mortal Sin. (1) An act of rebellion; 
(2) \An act of insult; 
(3) An act of ingratitude. 


St. Paul writing to the people of Thessalonica tells them that 
they are to avoid those sins of impurity and sensuality that were 
so common at that time. And he gives them a reason for his ex- 
hortation: “For this is the will of God, your sanctification; that 
you should abstain from fornication.” It is good for us to give 
heed to these inspired words, as we read them again in the Epistle 
of to-day, and we should try to realize more deeply what they mean. 
It is God’s wish that we should be sanctified, that is, made holy. 
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And sanctity implies a freedom from everything that can stain or 
tarnish the soul. In other words purity or cleanness of heart is 
essential if we wish to be holy. “Be ye holy as I am holy,” When 
the rite of purification was instituted the person to be cleansed was 
sprinkled with blood, and so was declared to be sanctus. Thus the 
word naturally came to express one who had been made free from 
sin. We are made holy “by being sprinkled, not with the blood of 
goats and oxen, but by the Blood of Christ,” the immaculate Lamb, 
and it is the will of God that we should thus be made holy. 

Sanctity also implies union with God. The holier we are, the 
more free we are from all those things of earth which, like so many 
entanglements, prevent our souls soaring to God, the closer will 
be our union with God. And this again is the wish of God, that we 
should be closely united to Him. The reason of this is that God 
loves us with an infinite love. True love ever yearns for union. 
When lovers are forced by circumstances to part, there is sorrow 
and sadness ; and the longer the separation, the greater is the sorrow. 
When our Lord told the Apostles that He was about to leave them 
they were so overcome by sorrow that they did not even ask the 
natural question of where was He going. “I go to Him that sent 
me: and none of you asketh Me: ‘Whither goest thou?’ But be- 
cause I have spoken these things to you, sorrow hath filled your 
heart” (John xvi. 5). 

Holiness and purity bring us close to God and unite us with 
Him. There is something which, like a barrier, comes between 
God and His creatures, and tears us away from the God that loves 
us, and that barrier is sin. The modern world boasts that sin no 
longer counts. It takes no notice of this the greatest of all evils, 
and refuses to listen if one would speak of it. People nowadays 
boast that they do not wish to hear sermons on that subject. “Preach 
to us of brotherly love, of kindness, and such like subjects, but do 
not take up our time with such a topic as sin.” They disregard the 
existence of the evil of sin, and they also disregard the existence of 
their Almighty Maker, God. For that is a necessary consequence 
of such an attitude. God, for them, has no importance: neither 
will they acknowledge that they have any duties towards Him. 
They glory in their independence, and refuse to recognize Him who 
has given them being. God has created us all to be His servants, 
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and as good servants are expected to do what their master Wishes, 
so does God expect us to carry out His commands. 

If any one refuse to do what God commands, he displeases God 
and commits a sin. Sin, the Catechism tells us, is an offence against 
God by any thought, word, deed, or omission against the law of 
God. It is doing something that God does not want us to do. It 
is refusing to do the very work for which God has created us. God 
has made me to serve Him, and if I refuse that service, then I am 
frustrating God’s designs in my regard. I, one of God’s creatures, 
disregard God’s wishes, and use the liberty of will that He has 
given me for His greater honor and glory, to set my wishes above 
His, and thus place myself above my Maker. ‘This is what every- 
one does who commits a sin. That we may understand better the 
evil of sin, let us briefly consider wherein lies the malice of offend- 
ing God, and we will take for our consideration the serious offence 
that is called “mortal sin.” 

The Catechism tells us that this is a grievous offence against 
God, which destroys the supernatural life of the soul by turning 


the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, out of the soul. With- 
out the Holy Spirit the soul becomes supernaturally dead. 


MortTaAt Sin AN AcT OF REBELLION 


What happens when one commits a mortal sin? He who com- 
‘mits a mortal sin acts as a rebel against God’s authority. Like 
Lucifer, he who was created to serve raises the cry: Non serviam— 
“T will not serve.” God’s commands are set at defiance and the 
creature turns away from his Creator and gives his allegiance and 
his service to some other creature. Not merely is there open de- 
fiance, but there is the usurping of God’s very throne and authority. 
No longer is it a question of God’s will, but what the creature 
wants becomes of paramount importance. The creature sets him- 
self on an equality with God, nay! he sets himself above God, and 
thus as it were sits on the throne of God. God and His commands 
are despised and neglected, while the creature, throwing off all 
restraint of authority, carries out his own will. No longer does 
he act as a servant, but as an equal with His Maker. And yet he 
was created to serve God; but now instead of a servant he has 
become a rebel. 
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MortTAu SIN AN INSULT 










Mortal sin, besides being an act of rebellion, is also an act of the 
deepest insult to God. The guilt of an insult is increased by the 
difference in rank of the person offending and him who is offended. 
If a boy strike another boy there is an insult offered. But the insult 
would be considerably greater if the boy struck his master. And, 
again, would it be considered worthy of greater punishment if the 
boy struck his sovereign. The act in each case is the same. The 
guilt is increased by the dignity of the person offended. Who then 
can estimate the heinousness of the insult offered to God by one 
who commits a mortal sin? Consider what is done by him who thus 
sins. God’s very handiwork is destroyed by such a one. “Let us 
make man to our own image and likeness” (Gen. i. 26), says Al- 
mighty God; and this likeness of God in the soul is utterly blotted 
out by sin. Moreover it causes an upheaval in God’s kingdom. All 
God’s creation obeys Him, the sun, moon, stars, wind and sea, 
millions of His creatures all do His will. One refuses to obey 
Him. What is he who thus rebels? Nothing but dust and ashes 
in the sight of the Almighty. ‘Remember man that thou art dust, 
and unto dust thou shalt return,” and this is he who dares set him- 
self above his Maker! What is one man compared to all the people 
ofatown? If he died, the rest of the town would probably go about 
their business just the same. What is one man compared to all 
the people of a country? What is he compared to all the people 
of Europe, of the whole world? Just one very insignificant frac- 
tion. And what is he compared with the whole of God’s creation? 
0, how insignificant are we all when thus compared? And yet 
this creature, so small a fraction of God’s creation, dares to set his 
Creator at defiance. O, how great must that insult be when we 
realize the infinite dignity of God and the lowliness and nothingness 
of him who offends God. Thus the dishonor offered to God by the 
rebellion is increased by the infinite distance in dignity between God 
and His creature. 




























MorrTaL Sin AN Act OF INGRATITUDE 










He who thus sins is guilty of the basest ingratitude, for this is 
his return for all the benefits he has received from God. “What 
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have you that you have not received?” says St. Paul. Everything 
we have comes from God. “In Him we live and move and are,” 
and though we are all so absolutely dependent on God, yet the very 
power He gives us is usedyagainst Him. The gifts He has be 
stowed are used as weapons against the Almighty. We accept His 
gifts, but instead of showing gratitude for them, we take advantage 
of God’s generosity and goodness towards us to wound and offend 
Him the. more. We repay the love God has lavished on us with 
insults and hate, “crucifying again with every species of insult and 
mockery the Son of God.” ‘What shall I give in return to the 
Lord for all that He has given me?” This question the Psalmist 
answers with loving praise. But what a return does the sinner 
make to his Lord! Of all acts of ingratitude there is none worse 
than that shown by mortal sin. O would that we could realize 
more and more the evil of sin! The mere fact that those around 
us think lightly of this terrible evil may cause us also to think little 
of it. It is the one thing that can separate us from God. It is the 
one thing that wounds the Sacred Heart of Jesus so full of love 
for us. Let us remember the will of God, that we should be 
sanctified and united to Him, and then let us pray that never again 
may we offend this God, never again may we refuse to serve Him. 
O, if we have offended grievously, with humbled and contrite heart 
let us ask God for mercy. The prayer of the Publican, “O God 
be merciful to me a sinner” went straight to the throne of God 
and won forgiveness because of its sincerity and humility, and we 
may be certain of a like forgiveness “for a humbled and contrite 
heart God will never despise.” 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Habitual and Relapsing Sinner 


By M. S. SmitH 


“When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through places 
without water, secking rest; and not finding it he saith: I will return into my 
house whence I came out. And when he is come, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then he goeth and taketh seven other spirits more wicked thar 
himself, and entering in they dwell there. And the last state of that man becomes 
worse than the first’ (Luke xi, 24-26). 
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SYNOPSIS. I. The love of God for the people of old; and His mercy to 
them extended, when from Him they strayed. 
II. In the New Dispensation all the Sacraments, especially Bap- 
tism and Penance, are proofs of God’s lowe and mercy. 
. Penance, however, is too frequently abused by habitual and 
relapsing sinners. This abuse may lead to condemnation. 
. Habit chains the will, and relapse destroys the power of 
resistance; yet both may be overcome through special grace. 


Gop’s LovE AND MERcy 


“T have loved thee with an everlasting love,’ said God to the 
people of old, through the lips of the Prophet Jeremias (xxxi. 3); 
and the proof of that everlasting love is found in the special pro- 
tection given His chosen people. The favors showered down upon 
them even when they strayed from Him showed that His was not 
an intermittent or passing love; but, as the Prophet said, everlast- 
ing. When, however, we see Him pursuing them with love as they 
turn from Him to follow false gods we recognize that love to mercy 
turned, and can say only, with the other great Prophet Isaias: 
“Give praise, O ye heavens, and rejoice, O earth . . . because the 
Lord has comforted His people, and will have mercy on His poor 
ones” (xlix. 13). If the leaders of the people of old thus called 
upon their spiritual followers to sing, not only of the Love, but 
of the mercy of God to them extended : what pzans of praise should 
we sound to that God, who, as St. Paul says, is “rich in mercy”? 
And yet how sorrowful to contemplate that mercy is not merely not 
appreciated as it should, but is too often despised, too frequently 
abused. Despised, when not accepted; abused, when through man’s 
own fault the channel by which it is brought to the soul is dese- 
crated. 


Tue New ToxKeEns oF Gop’s Love 


Though restricted to no definite manner or way of showering 
down His mercy on us, we still recognize that His Beloved Son 
hath, in the language of Solomon, “built Himself a house, and hath 
hewn out seven pillars,” and the house is the treasury of God, the 
seven pillars, the seven Sacraments, the channels through which 
the graces from the treasury are guided into the souls of the chil- 
dren of earth. From that house and through those channels love 
is directed to the soul; while mercy is found in two of the channels, 
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namely, Baptism and Penance. Of the first it is not our design to 
speak, neither of the second as a useful or necessary means of ga}. 
vation. We are not, then, concerned about the Sacrament of Pep. 
ance itself, but rather about the abuse to which it is, we fear, too 
often subjected. This abuse is manifested in the life of the habitual 
and the relapsing sinner. 


Tue Hasit or SIN 


One sin is sufficient to cause the soul’s damnation; the habit of 
sin makes it hard, nay, humanly speaking, almost impossible for a 
person to attain eternal life. Hard, because habit becomes second 
nature and so binds us with a tie that can scarce be broken. Fur- 
thermore, one thus bound can but with the utmost difficulty be 
brought to realize his unfortunate condition, and only by the special 
grace of God be induced to use the means requisite for freeing him- 
self from the meshes in which he has entangled himself. The pro- 
pensity to evil that is our inheritance must be recognized by every- 
one, even as its drawing power is understood; and, when to that is 
added the force of habit, with its resulting lethargy, we readily per- 
ceive a spiritual foe that can be overcome only by special grace. 
While this grace is always ready for those who seek it, the sinner, 
chained by habit, can be induced to appeal for it only by the greatest 
effort. 

That we are all creatures of habit is a trite and a true saying. 
Go over your daily or weekly life, especially since you reached the 
age of maturity, and you will find one day, one week corresponds 
so closely with another that you cannot, without reflection, recall 
the happenings of any special day or week. And so it is with our 
years. All day long we live yet hardly think of living, through our 
youth, middle age, and even old age, should that be granted us, 
simply because we are governed or rather directed by habit, the 
resultant of constantly repeated acts. If a habit thus acquired be 
good, every act resulting from it will be meritorious even when the 
agent of the act does not specifically and fully reflect on what he 
is doing. For the will to do good which was the incentive of the 
first act and gave rise to the habit still remains, and gives color to 
the later acts. If, on the contrary, a bad habit is formed, the 
habitué will be held responsible for every act either directly or 
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indirectly flowing from this habit, unless the will positively turns 
away from its evil cause, and the sinner attempts to break the habit. 
We refer, of course, to habits acquired or. retained knowingly, vol- 
untarily, and with some foresight as to the consequences likely to 
result. However, if the mind did not advert to the consequences 
of the act or acts or the danger of these becoming habitual, the will 
had no part in acquiring or retaining the habit; yet as soon as either 
the existence or the danger is noticed, efforts to uproot it become 
obligatory. 

Our Holy Mother the Church realizes this peculiarity of human 
nature, hence Her solicitude in the training of Her children, taking 
them as soon as reason dawns and guiding them into the path of 
rectitude. She guides first through the parents, teaching them to 
have the child lisp the Holy Names even before it can understand 
their significance; then, as the intellect comes more and more into 
its own, by Her priests, who instruct the child so that in its heart 
may be formed a love for virtue and a hatred of vice; for first im- 
pressions are strong, and habits acquired in youth are apt to domi- 
nate life. 

What has been said concerning the habitual sinner applies with 
much more force to the relapsing sinner, that is, to the unfortunate 
one, who, after confessing, falls again, especially if the fall occur 
within a short time, and if the sin be committed frequently. One 
of the requisites for a good confession is the purpose of amend- 
ment,—a firm determination of avoiding for the future the sin that 
is being confessed. However, such a sincere resolution is not always 
carried out effectively, and a relapse due to habit does not always 
mean that the previous confession was bad. It may merely 
indicate that the purpose of amendment, which at the time of the 
confession was sincere and sufficient for a good confession, was 
not as firm or strong as it should have been. This is particularly 
the case when the penitent has avoided the sin for a notable time 
after confessing. 

Hore Ever REMAINS 


“The last state of such is worse than the first,” said Our Lord; 
and one reason for that is the difficulty of bringing an habitual 
sinner to a realization of his condition and of the necessity of mak- 
ing a fight. Let him but realize that his habits will decrease in 
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power or disappear if he abstains from exercising them, and that 
he can overcome them completely by practicing the opposite vir- 
tues. We must all recognize our weakness, and must place our 
sole hope in prayer, walking the while in the presence of God and 
renewing our resolutions of amendment. Let us not be discouraged 
by past failures, but begin again; for our generous efforts to retrieve 
our failure may ofttimes be an occasion of greater grace to us than 
if we had not fallen. With pure intention let us frequent the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, and, above all, let us frequently receive Holy 
Communion, that food which changes the most timid into a lion, 
as one of the saints said, and makes the Devil tremble. With dif- 
fidence in self and confidence in God let us go forth to battle, assured 
as was St. Paul, that “the grace of God is sufficient,” and that “He 
is faithful, and” as St. James says, “will not allow us to be tempted 
above our strength.” In this way we shall be freed from our bind- 
ing chains. 








FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Holy Bible 
By P. J. Lypon 


“For it is written that Abraham had two sons: the one by a bond-woman, 
and the other by a free-woman. But he who was of the bond-woman was born 
according to the flesh ... we are not children of the bond-woman, but of the 
free: by the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free” (Gal. iv. 22-31). 


An opportunity is given us to-day to see some of the difficulties 
of reading the Bible without outside helps. Many will read this 
selection from St. Paul’s Epistle to his converts in Galatia but its 
meaning will be hidden. The pagan and Jewish converts to whom 
it was addressed grasped its force, but we do not. Even with the 
aid of a commentary, the reasoning remains hard and uninteresting. 

It may be useful, then, to-day to dwell briefly on the history and 
nature of the Holy Bible and on the Church’s relation to it. Our 
Catholic people in general do not read the Sacred Scripture; they 
are satisfied with the portions given them from the pulpit. The 
Church is ever anxious to instruct her children and to have them 
thoroughly grounded in their faith, This knowledge is especially 
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needed in our days when there is so much ignorance of the things 
of faith and when false science is so daring in its denials. Then 
again, our non-Catholic friends take the Bible as the all-sufficient 
guide in the knowledge of God, and reject all teachings which they 
cannot find explicitly set forth within the covers of their Bible. 
Very few of them know how weak is their foundation in logic and 
history. If we knew our doctrine well we could make many con- 
yerts, because the laity rub shoulders with inquirers every day, 
who rarely come to a priest. What then is the Bible, and what 
is the attitude of the Catholic Church to it? 


THE History OF THE BIBLE IN OUTLINE 


The word Bible comes from the Greek Biblia and means “the 
books.” It is a large volume on our table bound in cloth or leather, 
but it was not always thus. It is a sacred library of seventy-three 
books written at various times by various men but inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. i alge! 

The Scriptures, or sacred writings, were originally written on 
parchment or on leaves of papyrus and rolled around a rod. They 
were composed not in English, but mainly in Hebrew and Greek, 
and then translated into the different tongues of the world. 

The Bible is divided into the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament was composed before Christ, while the 
New Testament saw the light only after the foundation of the 
Church. 

The first part of the Bible is known as the Five Books of Moses 
and was written about 1300 B.C. The other books of the Old 
Testament appeared gradually from that date to a short time before 
the birth of Christ. The Old Testament contains 46 books and the 
New Testament 27. The latter contains the Gospels, Epistles, Acts 
of the Apostles, Apocalypse, and was finished about 95 A.D. when 
St. John wrote the fourth Gospel. 


Its CoNTENTS 


The Old Testament contains history, prophecies, doctrines and 
sacred hymns. It does not pretend to give a complete and detailed 
account of the history of the human race, nor does the Old Testa- 
ment teach that only four thousand years elapsed between the cre- 
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ation of Adam and the coming of Christ. The age of man is surely 
greater than that. We get from this sacred history, however, the 
main facts of religious import to us: the creation of all things by 
God, not in six ordinary days, but in so many long periods of time; 
the elevation of our first parents and their fall; the promise of a 
Redeemer ; the selection of the Jewish people; the prophecies of the 
coming and the character of the Saviour; the varying fortunes of 
the Jews, their kings, wars, exiles, etc. 

The prophecies are most remarkable. Our Lord fulfilled to the 
letter the things foretold concerning Him: the virgin birth, Bethle- 
hem, His sufferings, meekness, the dreadful details of Calvary and 
the fact that the Church was not to be a mere national institution 
but was to be Catholic, or universal. We read of the sins as well 
as of the virtues of men. The modes of expression in the Bible 
are new and strange to us, and it often contains besides the literal 
meaning another spiritual or typical sense. For example, we read 
in the Book of Numbers, Chapter 21, that a brazen serpent was 
set up in the desert and all who looked upon it were healed of their 


wounds. This, of course, represents the far-off hill of Calvary, 
on which the Saviour was lifted up for the redemption of all man- 
kind. Again, the manna that fell in the desert was a foreshadowing 
of the Holy Eucharist, the true Bread coming down from heaven. 


INSPIRATION 


The Bible has a divine and a human side. It was written by men, 
but the mind, will, memory and imagination of the Sacred writer 
were so acted upon by the Holy Ghost that the writer wrote those 
things and those things only which God wished to have written. 
To say that the Bible teaches error therefore, is to say that God 
teaches it. This is impossible. But the writer must be properly 
understood. Did he wish to teach physical science, as we under- 
stand that expression to-day, or did he wish to speak only in every- 
day language about the phenomena of nature? The Church is our 
only safe guide in interpreting the Bible. The Church teaches that 
the Sacred writers spoke of the sun, for instance, as the average 
person to-day speaks of it, without intending to define whether the 
earth goes around the sun or the sun moves around the earth. They 
spoke only according to appearances. Again, the Bible was copied 
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by scribes, and mistakes in names and figures naturally crept into 
our copies. Here and there a line was omitted. The inspired 
writer is not responsible for these errors of copyists. Take an ex- 
ample: In the thirteenth chapter of the first Book of Kings we 
are told that “Saul was a child of one year when he began to reign, 
and he reigned two years over Israel.” But in chapter ten of the 
same book we read that this same person “was higher than any of 
the people from the shoulders and upward.” This is a good in- 
stance of a mistake in the reading of the text. Superficial people 
and scoffers would tell us that the writers of the Bible were guilty 
of these glaring contradictions. We know that the Sacred writer 
made no such errors, but the text was badly copied during the course 
of the centuries. 

How do we know that the Bible is inspired? Our Lord and the 
Apostles quoted parts of the Old Testament as the word of God. 
But they did not quote every book of the Old Testament, nor the 
New Testament at all, which was not written, as we have said, till 
many years after our Lord’s death. The Church alone can tell us 
beyond doubt whether the Bible is inspired; for Revelation is made 
to the Church and not to every individual. The Church has defined 
that all the books in the Catholic Bible are inspired by God. With- 
out this definition we could not be sure. 


TRANSLATIONS 


The Scriptures have been translated into the different languages 
of the world. It would take too long to discuss this at length, but 
it is sufficient for us to know that it was the Catholic Church that 
preserved the Bible for us. It was her monks and scholars, who, 
with reverence and zeal, copied it out by hand long before printing 
was invented. Luther received the Bible from the Catholic Church. 
The first book ever printed was the Catholic Bible, and this was 
before Luther saw the light; copies of this Bible are preserved in 
some of our public libraries. Before Luther’s German translation 
the Church had the Scriptures, sometimes in their entirety, some- 
times in part, published 626 times; 198 of these editions were in the 
various languages of Europe. 

Our English Catholic Bible is called the Rheims-Douay version, 
because the Bible was translated by Catholic scholars in the city 
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of Rheims, and the Old Testament was published in Douay, France 
in the sixteenth century. The best-known Protestant translation . 
the King James version, which was revised in 1881 and is now 
called the Revised Version. Protestants for insufficient reasons 
leave out seven books which the Catholic Church holds to be ip. 
spired. These are: Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Ba- 
ruch, First and Second Machabees. Catholics are not allowed to 
read the non-Catholic versions without special permission. 





Is THE BIBLE THE ONLY GUIDE? 


The average Protestant tells us that the Bible and the Bible alone 
is enough. Every individual can get his religion out of his Bible, 
Is this true? No. The Bible does not contain all of God’s revela- 
tions (St. John xxi. 25). Christ did not command the Apostles 
to write out His doctrines, but to teach them. Christianity was 
preached before one word of the New Testament was written. The 
people received the faith as we do to-day, from the Apostles and 
teachers sent by Christ. Even after the Gospels were written not 
everyone possessed a copy. The fact is that no one knew for cer- 
tain which books were inspired until the Catholic Church fixed the 
list in the Council of Carthage in the year 397. Can we say that 
Christ left the world in doubt as to His teaching for four hundred 
years? No. Again, how can a non-Catholic know that he is read- 
ing a correct translation? How does he know that the Bible is 
inspired? He needs the infallible Church to assure him, and yet 
he will not accept her definition or authority. 

Look at the many sects that have sprung up in the last four hun- 
dred years and that continue to multiply in our own day. All 
claim to be based on the Bible in spite of their contradictions. Does 
the word of God mean a hundred different things? No. Christ 
is not the author of confusion. He gave us the teaching Church 
which explains to us the written and the unwritten revelation of 
God to the world: “Going therefore teach ye all nations . . . and 
behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world” (St. Matt. xxviii. 19-20). 

The Church loves the Bible and Catholics are not only allowed 
but encouraged to read it with reverence. In fact, Pope Leo XIII 
in 1898 granted an indulgence of three hundred days to all Catholics 
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who read the Bible piously for fifteen minutes a day. The Church 
is the authorized teacher appointed by Christ, and we must learn 
from her. We must never think that we can interpret the sacred 
volume in whatever manner we please; the meaning approved by 
the Church must ever be our guide. 

Let us not only read the Bible, but put its precepts into practice. 
Faith without good works is dead. It will not avail us on the day 
of our final accounting to have been learned, unless we have been 
also loyal to the teachings of our faith. Many read through curi- 
osity only; let us read and listen so that the seed of God’s word 
may fall not on stony ground but on soil that will allow it to sink 
in and to yield in the harvest fruit a hundredfold. 





BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Royal Road 


“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me” (Matt. xvi, 24). 


The Gospel tells us a very sad story. Our Lord is walking with 
His disciples on a country road towards Jerusalem. The disciples 
seem to be talking merrily. Our Lord is very sad. He is walking 
alone, ahead of the rest, looking very serious. Now He stops. 
“We are going to Jerusalem,” He says, “remember this is the last 
time we shall walk together. The Jews will take me prisoner, they 
will scourge me and spit upon me, trample me under foot and at last 
crucify me.” The Lord looked at each of His disciples. He wished 
to ask them whether they would go with Him along the way of the 
cross, or would turn back to enjoy themselves. The Apostles, how- 
ever, did not leave their Master, but joined Him in His sorrow. 

The season of Lent will begin in a few days. To-day Our Lord 
looks into the heart of each one of you, children, and He asks 
you the same question that He asked the Apostles centuries ago. 
“Child, will you not follow me on the way of the cross? During 
these few days will you not share some of my sufferings?” With- 
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out hesitation all of you will answer, “Yes, dear Lord, at all times 
we will go with you and share your sufferings.” 


During these forty days, the good Lord may send you sufferings, 
They might be in the form of a terrible cough or a toothache, or 
some other pain. Do you remember how very peevish you are when 
you are sick; you are always calling for mother to help you? 
Children, our dear Saviour has suffered greater pain. Just think 
of the Crown of Thorns on His head and the nails that tore apart 
His tender flesh. There was not one sound part on His tender 
body. He suffered all this with patience and without a murmur, 
Will you not try to imitate Him during these forty days and suf- 
fer any pain that comes with courage and endurance? Among 
your companions you will find some who will give you a chance to 
mortify yourself. They will laugh at you or mock you, they will 
not let you play with them at their games; they will make you feel 
that you are a poor boy because you are wearing shabby clothes. 
Will you not bear all these taunts patiently, remembering that Jesus 
had to hear many harsh words and that He was crucified between 
two thieves. Notwithstanding all this he was silent. During this 
holy season are you not going to try to imitate Him in His silence 
and His forgiving spirit? | 

My dear boys and girls, we should look for occasions to mor- 
tify ourselves. At dinner if you see a dish that you like very much, 
do not taste it during Lent. St. Rome of Lima, at the age of six, 
began to fast three times a week on bread and water. At table, 
she would request the servant to offer her only a kind of dish made 
without salt, a crust of coarse bread and bitter herbs. From her 
infancy, she invented many means of making her bed hard. She 
placed a stone under her head for a pillow. Her bed was a chest 
which she filled with rough stones of different sizes. Jesus Christ 
often appeared to her, saying with a sweet and gracious counten- 
ance: ‘Remember, my child, that the bed of the cross on which 
I died for love of thee was harder, narrower, and more painful.” 

We read in the Holy Book of a boy who went on a long journey 
to a place where his grandfather had lived in his youth. Abraham 
was the grandfather, and his grandchild’s name was Jacob. The 
boy must have been lonely as he started off, traveling by himself 
on that long road, leaving his home and friends and going to a 
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place where he knew no one. There was not even a camel or a 
donkey to keep him company. He walked all that long way alone. 
As he journeyed, he came to a place where he stopped to rest for 
the night, because the sun had set. Jacob was on a stony hillside, 
where there were no trees to shelter him, and no soft grass upon 
which to lie down. He took some of the stones that were on the 
ground for his pillow, and with only the starry sky above him, he 
fell asleep. Then a beautiful dream came to him. And he dreamt 
that he saw a ladder set up on the earth, with its top reaching up to 
heaven and that Angels were ascending and descending it. And 
the Lord stood above it and spoke to Jacob saying that he would 
give the land of Canaan to him and to his descendants. And the 
Lord said he would be with Jacob to take care of him wherever 
he should go, and that He would bring him back to Canaan again. 

Jacob then awoke from his sleep and was afraid, because the 
Lord had been there; and he rose up early in the morning and wor- 
shipped the Lord, and called the place Bethel, which means the 
house of God and the gate of heaven. Since God was so good to 
Jacob in giving him silver and gold, sheep and cattle, Jacob decided 
to give a tenth part of his possessions to the Lord. As he could 
not, however, give these things actually into the Lord’s hand, 
he helped the poor and the sick with them, and built altars and 
offered burnt offerings with them, and that was just the same as 
giving them into the Lord’s own hands. 

Children, we will promise Jesus to-day to walk along the way 
of the cross with Him. It is a hard and rocky road, but it is the 
royal road that leads to heaven. 



























FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


Pleasure is Short-lived 
“Who for one mess, sold his first birthright” (Hebr. xii. 16). 







The Holy Bible tells us, dear children, how on one occasion Jesus 
was tempted. God permitted this to remind us that we shall all be 
tempted from time to time, and to teach us how to resist. The 
devil could not ensnare Jesus. He tried everything; he even 
promised to give Him the whole world. But Our Lord would not 
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yield to him. If we would only act as Jesus did. For a short sin- 
ful pleasure, we sometimes give the best we have; and then re 
pentance comes too late. 

Here is the sad story of Esau. God gave Isaac and Rebecca 
two sons, whose names were Jacob and Esau; Esau was the elder 
and Jacob the younger. Now in those days the eldest son in the 
family enjoyed what was called the birthright. This made him 
the chief among all the children. When his father died, he would 
inherit more of the silver and gold and cattle that had been his 
father’s than the other children did; he would in fact receive twice 
as much as any of them, because of his birthright. Esau was Isaac’s 
eldest son, and therefore held the birthright. He was to inherit the 
estate and with it the blessing of the father. This would give him 
the privilege of offering sacrifice to the Lord and invoking the bene- 
diction of heaven. Esau had indeed a bright future, but for the sake 
of a little pleasure he destroyed it all. 

When Esau, and Jacob grew up to be men, Esau was a hunter; 
he never wanted to stay at home. Early in the morning he would 
take his bow and arrows and followed by his dogs he would go 
out into the fields and woods where he killed deer. He would bring 
the meat home to his father, because his father loved to eat it. But 
Jacob lived at home in a tent and worked in the stable and in the 
house helping his father and mother. One evening, Esau came in 
from his hunting very weary and faint and feeling very hungry. At 
once he went into the kitchen, and threw himself on the bench to 
rest. Jacob was standing at the hearth preparing some pottage. 
“What are you doing?” Esau asked. “I am preparing a dish of 
lentils,” Jacob replied. Esau in a pleading voice said: “Please, 
give me some I am tired and hungry; lentils is my favorite dish.” 
“With pleasure,” Jacob answered, “but I also ask a favor from 
you.” “Tell me, what is it?” replied Esau excitedly. Jacob slowly 
explained: “Give me your birthright, and our father’s blessing, 
the estate and God’s protection.” At once Esau said: “You may 
have it all, I will die soon and what does it matter after all!” 
Jacob was astonished that Esau made so little of his rights and that 
he gave it away so thoughtlessly. “By the living God,” Jacob 
cried out, “swear that all belongs to me!” And Esau lifting up his 
right hand solemnly swore: “As true as the good God lives in 
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heaven, blessings and estates shall be yours.” Then Jacob gave 
Esau the dish of lentils, and after eating, Esau went to bed. On 
awakening in the morning he repented of what he had done. The 
dish of lentils was gone and with it all the rest; his father’s blessing 
was lost, also his home, God’s benediction and blessing. Just for a 
little pleasure, he had sacrificed all the wealth, happiness and Divine 
favors that had been destined for him. 

When people hear this story, they blame Esau and pride them- 
selves with the idea that they would have acted differently. But 
among Christians there are many Esaus. Mother Eve in the gar- 
den of Paradise did not do any better. On account of eating the 
forbidden fruit, she was forced to leave the beautiful garden of 
Paradise. Judas, one of the Apostles, gave up heaven just for a 
few pieces of silver. Ananias dropped dead, because he deceived 
the Apostle by withholding some money. 

Often think how foolish Esau was. Some day your mother has 
to go out, and you are alone at home. On the table, in the parlor 
you see the money-box filled with quarters and half-dollars. You 
are tempted to take some of that shining silver to buy candy. You 
intend to have a little pleasure, but what will happen when this 
is all over. You will be looked upon as a thief. Your Guardian 
Angel will turn his face away from you, and God will take no more 
pleasure in you. You will lose all this, and you will have taken 
the first step on the road to destruction. Remember Esau! 

You have a companion who is bad. He uses unbecoming lan- 
guage and coaxes you to do bad things. Think of Esau and the 
pleasure of a moment. What is your comrade really asking you to 
sacrifice? Your pure heart, your good and peaceful conscience and 
perhaps heaven for all eternity. 

Children, we will follow Jesus. When the devil tries to tempt us 
to sin we will say: “Depart Satan, your pleasures are short-lived 
and they are followed by sorrow and remorse. I do not want 
you.” When you are thus brave in warding off the devil, your 
Guardian Angel will rejoice and Jesus will be pleased. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
In Good Company 


“Lord, it is good for us to be here” (Matt. xvii. 4), 


Eight days ago we heard how the devil took Our Lord into a 
very high mountain. The face of Jesus had a different expression 
on that day. His whole body seemed to tremble. He seemed to 
give way to a just anger, when the devil told Him that He could 
have all Jerusalem if He would kneel down and adore him. 

To-day, we find Our Lord again on a high mountain surrounded 
by three of His disciples. His appearance is quite changed; His 
face is shining as the sun; His eyes have a look of joy; even His 
garments spread a brightness which causes Peter, James and John 
to cover their faces. Why is Our Lord so happy to-day? Because 
He is in such holy and good company. There is one who is a special 
friend of God, Moses is his name. It was he who led the Israelites 
out of the land of Egypt and who was always in communication 
with God. With Moses we find Elias. He was also a great friend 
and servant of God. Elias destroyed the heathen gods and idols 
and everywhere erected altars to the true and living God. He 
was taken to heaven in a fiery chariot. The disciples were also very 
happy that they could be in such good company. Peter cried out: 
“Lord, it is good to be here; if Thou wilt, let us make three taber- 
nacles: one for Thee, one for Moses and one for Elias.” 

Children, there are many among you who are not happy in good 
company. They avoid children who are quiet and orderly, obedient 
and prudent. They laugh at boys and girls who do not swear ot 
use abusive language. How many are there who feel really happy 
in the company of those who are rough and uncouth? In school 
they prefer to be near a companion who causes disorder, or causes 
the teacher to become angry. In church they wish to sit next toa 
mischief-maker who causes distraction to those around him. At 
play such children look up to those who do bad things, say bad 
words and ridicule old people. It is very sad that such boys and 
girls exist. Remember when you are among bad companions, 
you are in the company of Satan. They are doing the same work 
the devil is doing. 

544 
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Many years ago, I went through the factory district of a large 
city. There was much smoke and soot. Every house looked black 
and dirty and was covered with filth. My attention was called to 
a new house. It was very pretty to look at. The frame work was 
painted white, the shutters were green, the windows were bright 
and clean, and the red roof glittered in the sun. It was, indeed, a 
great pleasure to examine this new building. A few months after, 
I happened to be in the same city and in the same district. This 
same beautiful house could hardly be distinguished from the rest. 
The white paint had turned black, the windows were dirty and 
the roof full of soot. All the beauty and the attraction was gone. 

Such is the case with every boy or girl who goes with bad com- 
panions. Your soul, washed clean by the waters of Baptism, is 
as attractive as the new house. In a few months that soul will 
be black and ugly because of associating with wicked comrades. 
That must never happen to you. You do not want to be bad. You 
want to be a dear child of God all your life, so that you can asso- 
ciate with Jesus, Moses and Elias in heaven. Do not seek bad com- 





panions, but try to associate with those who are more pious than 


you are. 

The father of young Tobias wanted to send his son to a distant 
city, to collect a debt. He told his son to look around for a suitable 
companion. Young Tobias went out to seek one, and he found a 
beautiful young man standing girded and ready for the road. Tobias 
asked the stranger if he knew the road to Rages. He answered: 
“Yes.” Then he brought him into the house, and after they had 
both received the blessing of the good old father they departed. 
At the end of the first day’s journey, Tobias was tired and wished 
to wash his feet in the River Tigris. Whilst sitting on the bank 
of the river and lowering his feet into the water, a monstrous fish 
rose up to devour him. His companion bade him not to fear but 
to seize the fish and draw it out. Tobias did so. His comrade 
directed him to take out the heart, the gall and the liver, and put 
them away to be used for medicine. They then roasted as much 
of the fish as they could eat. 

In passing through a certain city, Tobias found a near relative. 
He was told by his companion to stay so that he might ask his 
kinsman, Raguel, for the hand of his daughter Sara. Tobias did 
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as he was advised. During the marriage feast, the young man who 
joined Tobias went on to Rages to collect the debt. 

Tobias remained with Raguel, his father-in-law, quite some time 
But he felt worried about his parents, who might be growing un- 
easy at his long delay. He thought of returning home. Qn 
certain morning, he and his wife asked the blessing of Raguel and 
in company with his former companion, he started out for his 
father’s house. Meanwhile the parents of Tobias became very 
anxious at the long delay of their son. His mother wept unceas- 
ingly, and every day went to the top of a neighboring hill from 
which she could see a great way off. At length, she saw him in a 
distance and recognized him at once. Then she ran back and told 
her husband that their son was coming. The old man, led by the 
hand, for he was blind, hastened to meet his son. 

When they had thanked God for the safe return of their son, 
Tobias anointed his father’s eyes with the gall of the fish which he 
had brought with him, and immediately the old man recovered his 
sight. Falling on their knees, they praised and thanked God. 
When the days of the feast were finished, the young man who had 
accompanied Tobias bade them rejoice and give thanks to God, to 
pray and to fast and to fear not; “For,” said he, “I am Raphael, 
one of the Angels that stand before God, and I have been sent by 
the Lord to heal you.” Then he disappeared, and they continued 
to praise God and to publish all His wonders. 

Which of you would not like to share the joys of Tobias? Good 
boys and good girls do so when they listen to their Guardian Angel. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Word of God 
“Blessed are they who hear the word of God, and keep it” (Luke xi. 28). 


“Blessed are they, who hear the word of God!” says Our divine 
Lord. Many children do not want to believe that the word of God 
will make them happy; and there are even some grown people 
who foolishly doubt this. 

In your Bible History, you have read about the great prophet 
Elias. He was known to be very tall and strong. In his youth, 
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he lived in a very wild part of a country, among very strong peo- 
ple. They built small stone houses for themselves on the mountain- 
side, but most of the time they spent out-of-doors, taking care of 
sheep and ploughing the hard ground. Like them, he ran long 
races without getting tired. Like them, he took care of the sheep 
and spent many nights on the mountains. Whilst his fellow-men 
were godless, he thought of God. When he was a boy, his mother 
and father told him stories about Abraham and Joseph and Moses 
and others whom God loved and with whom He spoke. Those 
men had lived in Israel where Elias now lived. 





He learned from travelers who came along the mountain trail 
that all over the country people had ceased praying to God, and 
that they were praying to carved pieces of stone and wood, and 
that their king was foolish, and the queen was very wicked. Elias 
longed to do something to make them good again; to make them 
love God and pray to Him. He knew there was one thing he could 
do, the one thing we all can do whenever we are in trouble. He 
could pray. He prayed God to punish the people of Israel who 
were so wicked by not sending any rain or dew upon the country. 
If that happened, the people would have no water to drink, the 
ground would become hard and no crops could grow. Elias hoped 
that when the people were hungry and thirsty they would be sorry 
for their sins and pray to God again. 

Then God spoke to Elias and told him to go to the king of 
Israel and tell him what the punishment meant. Elias was not 
afraid; for he knew that God would be with him. Fearlessly he 
crossed the high mountains which surrounded his home and made 
his way to the palace of the king. He found the king upon his 
throne, dressed in gorgeous robes, whilst Elias wore a camel’s skin. 
Then he gave the message: “As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand,” he said, “there shall not be any dew or rain 
these years but according to my word!” 

After having delivered the word of God, he walked out of the 
palace, and by the direction of the Lord, he found a little brook in 
a lonely place where no one lived, and on the soft grass beside it, he 
lay down and went to sleep. The next morning when he awoke, 
Elias saw a flock of black ravens flying over his head; and as they 
flew down and alighted beside him, he saw there was food, bread 
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and meat. The ravens had dropped the food on the green grass 
beside him and had then flown away. It was his breakfast which 
God sent him. In the evening the ravens returned again and brought 
his supper. God took care of Elias, as He had promised He would. 
Elias was very happy in that lonely spot, with soft grass to lie 
upon and kind birds to feed him. He knew that God who had 
taken care of him in the palace of the king and upon the lonely 
hillside would never leave him. 

This great prophet felt very happy because he heard the word of 
God and kept it. You are taught the word of God in school during 
the Christian Doctrine period; you hear it again in Sunday school, 
and every Sunday during the sermon. Many boys and girls dis- 
like Christian doctrine and Sunday school; they consider it a great 
penance to go to church to listen to a sermon. This is very sad. 
The children are like the Israelites mentioned in the story. If God 
should ever send you a sickness, which would oblige you to stay 
at home, you would be glad to go to church to listen to a ser- 
mon or to instructions. Good old people who are sick and who 
cannot go to church complain bitterly that they miss hearing the 
word of God from the pulpit on Sundays. At this stage of life, 
they find out what a comfort it is to hear sermons and instruc- 
tions. Whilst Our dear Lord was on earth people flocked around 
Him. They came many miles and deprived themselves of food 
for many days, in order to hear Him speak of heavenly things. 
Even little children clung to Him. They loved to be near Him, 
listening to stories of God the Father and the Angels. What Jesus 
told the children in those days, you can hear to-day in sermons, in 
Sunday school and in religious instructions. Blessed are those 
who hear the word of God. 

But, children, we must not only listen to the word of God, but 
also fulfill it; in other words, we must be obedient. That is why 
Our Lord said: “Blessed are those who hear the word of God and 
keep it.” To obey is more important. Many people stood around 
to listen to Our Lord, but when they went away, they forgot what 
He had said. To them Jesus made this strange remark: “Not 
everyone that says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father, who is in 
heaven.” You all know the sad story of Judas. He had often 
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heard Jesus preach. But, he betrayed Our Lord and finally com- 
mitted suicide. He sinned grievously, because he did not put into 
practice the good principles he was taught. You have learned in 
your catechism that it is not enough to believe, you must also obey 
the commandments of God. 












FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
Deeds of Love 


“And everyone that loveth is born of God” (1 John iv. 7). 











After the twelve Apostles had returned from their various mis- 
sions, they came to Jesus and told Him all they had done. He then 
said to them, “Come, let us go to a place apart, where you may rest 
awhile.” They went, therefore, into a boat and sailed to the other 
side of the Sea of Galilee in order that they might be alone. But 
when the people heard of it, they followed them on foot, walking 
around the lake. 

In the evening, the Apostles came to Jesus saying: “This is a 
desert place, and the day is now past: send the people away, that 
going into the next villages and towns they may buy themselves to 
eat.” But Jesus said to them: “They have no need to go away; give 
you them to eat.”” The Apostles answered : “Let us go and buy bread 
for two hundred pence, and we will give them to eat.” Jesus then 
said to them: “How many loaves have you? Go and see.” And 
when they knew, they said: “Five and two fishes.” The people 
were told to sit down in companies on the green grass, and Jesus 
taking the five loaves and the two fishes looked up to heaven and 
thanked God for them. Then He broke the loaves in pieces, and 
gave them to the Apostles; the fishes He likewise divided among 
them, and the Apostles gave them to the multitude. Jesus made 
those few loaves and fishes increase as they were given to the people, 
so that there was enough food for them all. 

This story of our Lord feeding so many thousand people appeals 
to everyone of us. How grand it is to be kind-hearted! 

Sometime ago I read of two little children, two good girls. They 
went out into the woods with a small wagon to gather firewood for 
their mother. After a time they had the wagon loaded down with 
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dry sticks and small logs. They were very happy over the fact that 
they could surprise their mother by bringing home a big pile of 
wood. Homeward bound, they had to come down a steep hill ang 
they took great care not to lose a stick or a branch. They had 
hardly gone half way when two rough boys came out from behind 
a bush and upset their wagon. The poor girls began to cry, while 
the mean cowardly boys laughed at their misfortune and ran away, 
Could you imagine anything more unkind or ruder than the conduct 
of those bad boys? 

Here is a story from the Holy Book about a girl who had been 
very kind to a stranger. Abraham sent one of his servants to a 
city in distant Asia to find a wife for his son Isaac. The servant 
took ten camels, and Abraham had them laden with gold and silver 
and beautiful clothes to give to the maiden who would leave her 
home and come back to be his son’s wife. The servant started on 
his long journey, and at last having crossed the desert, he reached 
one evening the city where Abraham used to live Outside of it 
was a well, and there the girls came every day to draw water. The 
servant meant to ask one of them to be his young master’s wife. 
He did not look for beauty or for nice clothes, but he had a plan 
of his own to find out who would make a good wife. He made 
his camels kneel down near the well. They were tired and thirsty, 
and so was he. The servant sat down and watched the maidens 
come one by one to the well. They let their buckets down into it, 
draw up the water and filled their pitchers. Then the servant prayed. 
His plan was that the maiden who offered him a drink and would 
give water to the camels should be the chosen one. 





At length he saw a very sweet and lovely-looking maiden, named 
Rebecca, coming out of the city and walking towards the well with 
a pitcher on her shoulder. The servant ran to meet her, and she 
gave him a drink. After she had finished supplying the water to 
the camels likewise, the servant gave her golden earrings and two 
gold bracelets. He asked if there were room in her father’s house 
for him to spend the night. Again she showed how kind she was, 
for she answered: ‘We have both room and food enough for you 
and the camels.” So the servant knew that God had helped him and 
sent him to a maiden who was as good and kind as she was beau- 
tiful. After the parents and Rebecca had given their consent to 
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the marriage, the servant started homeward with his master’s 


future wife. 
What a grand thing it is to be kind, to do a favor for someone 


else. Others are made happy, your Guardian Angel is happy, God 
is pleased, and you are happy. Our Lord Himself says: “It is a 
more blessed thing to give, rather than to receive.” Jesus knows; 
and He was always doing good while He was on earth. 

Every day, every hour, you can do good to others. If your 
friend has a problem or some school work which he does not under- 
stand, you can help him; if you do you will make him happy. You 
have many toys while some other child has none; could you not 
give him at least one of your toys to make him happy. Or again, 
if a poor girl were ridiculed because she had no fine dress, could 
you not take her part and console her, and in this way make her 


happy? 











Recent Publications 


Arabic Thought and its Place in History. By De Lacy O'Leary 
D.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) : 

This work aims at tracing the course by which Greek philosophy and 
science passed from Hellenistic soil and, through the medium of 
Arabic-speaking Moslem philosophers and Jewish scholars who lived 
in a Moslem atmosphere, finally reached the Latin Schoolmen of 
Western Europe. During the last half century or more, the subject 
has received considerable attention from scholars in an endeavor to 
establish and elucidate the circumstances of the first contact between 
Western Scholasticism and Greek science, especially the philosophy of 
Aristotle. With few exceptions the Christian writers of the patristic 
age were Platonists, who looked upon Aristotle with suspicion and 
generally underrated him as a philosopher. This explains the strong 
foothold which Platonism obtained in Western Europe and the almost 
total ignorance regarding Aristotle that prevailed there till the twelfth 
century. When the Emperor Justinian in 529 closed the school of 
Aristotle at Athens, the Aristotelian tradition was exiled in two direc- 
tions. It found its way, on the one hand, to Constantinople, where it 
attained its highest importance in the ninth century but exerted very 
little influence on the Latin world till about the middle of the thirteenth; 
on the other hand, it found a home in Syria and Armenia. The 
schools of Nisibis and Edessa were particularly active in translating 
the works of Aristotle into Syriac and interpreting them in the Neo 
Platonic sense. From Syria Hellenism passed into Persia. At Bagdad 
in the ninth century the philosophy of Aristotle came into contact with 
the Arabians, who under the reign of the Abassides experienced a 
literary revival in which extensive translations were made into Arabic 
of works dealing with philosophical and scientific subjects. From here 
the writings of the Stagirite traveled into Northern Africa and Moorish 
Spain and finally reached the University of Paris. 


The fact that such a transmission took place was well enough known 
even to beginners in medieval history; the exact course which it took, 
however, the various influences that promoted it, and the modifica- 
tions that it underwent in its long and circuitous route, were less gen- 
erally known to the student. Yet without a knowledge of these influ- 
ences and modifications the real cause and importance of the move- 
ment must remain more or less an enigma. In this respect the work 
before us constitutes a noteworthy contribution to the history of 
Arabic thought, a history that has thus far been inaccessible to the 
English reader. After considering the Syriac Version of Hellen- 
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jsm, the work deals with the Arab Period, the Coming of 
the Abassides, the Translators, the Muttazilites, the Eastern 
Philosophers, Suffism, Orthodox Scholasticism, the Western Philoso- 
phy, the Jewish Transmitters, and the Influence of the Arabic Philoso- 
phers on Latin Scholasticism. The author, who is Lecturer in Aramaic 
and Syriac in Bristol University, writes in a singularly clear and lucid 
style, and as his book indicates, possesses an intimate knowledge of 
the development of intellectual life amongst the Moslems. It may be 
added that an alphabetical index would greatly enhance the usefulness 
of the work. KM. J..& 


The Church. By Pére A. D. Sertillanges. Translated by A. G. 
McDougall. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $4.00. 


There is perhaps nothing truer than the often repeated statement 
that, if the Church of Christ were seen by those of other denomina- 
tions as it really is, there would be no sincere civilized person in the 
world, who would not join it and accept its teachings as divine. But 
the fact is that the Church, like its Founder, is not understood nor 
seen with correct vision. To many it is a riddle, to others a wonder, 
to some, strangely, a scandal and a monster; but to those who know 
it through the gift of faith, it is the Voice of God, the City built upon 
the mountains, foretold and foreshadowed throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, the Jerusalem that was to come, the standard raised above the 
nations, the Door and Gate of Heaven. 

Oh, that men, who are honest and sincere, would study the Catholic 
Church! Would that they asked God for the gift of faith, which 
would enable them to separate the cockle from the wheat, and make 
them see that the Church, though divine in her Founder, organization 
and teaching, is yet in the hands of mortal, weak men, and that, there- 
fore, we cannot, here below, keep it entirely free from scandals and 
abuses, from marks and gashes which its own children, more so than 
its enemies, continually inflict upon it. Let any fair-minded person, 
we repeat, once understand the origin and teaching of the Church 
whose head is at Rome, let him further grasp the all-important truth 
that here we have a divine Institution, entrusted on earth to frail and 
corrupt humanity, and all his difficulties will be solved. He will hail 
the Catholic Church as the Ark of Salvation, and as a Foreshadow 
of the Glory that is to be revealed to us hereafter. 

As a means to this much-desired end, we particularly welcome this 
volume by Pére Sertillanges. We know of no other book, which so 
completely and satisfactorily treats of the Church in its nature and 
purpose, its distinguishing marks, its sacraments and sacramentals, its 
organization and its attitude toward the world. The English-speaking 
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world owes the translator a debt of gratitude for making this book 
available to those who are unable to use the work in French. 


C. J.C. 


The Idea of God. By C. A. Beckwith. (The Macmillan Co, 
New York.) Price: $2.50. 


The present work aims at approaching the idea of God through 
human reason, Scripture, history and tradition. Metaphysics, how- 
ever, as we are told, is practically to be left out. Be it so; but we 
might at least expect that the author would at the outset, in ¢considera- 
tion of the title of his book, furnish us with a clear and definite con- 
ception of what he means to talk about, namely, what he understands, 
or what we are to understand, by “God.” To our astonishment and 
confusion, he states at the beginning of the book that he purposes to 
avoid any and every kind of definition of God, leaving it to each one’s 
changeful feelings to think or make out what he pleases about what 
he may mean by the term God! The reason assigned for thus leaving 
his subject in chaos is that he is determined to keep out of all con- 
troversy. The title, therefore, of this book should rather be “The 
Absence of the Idea of God,” because ideas are in the mind and not 
in the feelings. 

However, the author set himself to his problem by way of historical 
investigation ; and yet even here we find him wanting in anything like 
a comprehensive grasp of his subject. For example, in discussing the 
Scholastic period the name of St. Thomas Aquinas, the prince and 
pillar of that age, is barely mentioned, and the Scholastics are said 
to have advanced nothing beyond what St. Augustine had taught cen- 
turies before. Of course the Scholastics used their reason, and Prof. 
Beckwith has told us right at the start that he relies only on sentiment. 

We are also informed by this author that in both the Old and New 
Testaments, as well as in Greek philosophy, God was always consid- 
ered as finite. This will somewhat disconcert those who are accus- 
tomed to read the Scriptures very much, especially the Psalms and 
the ancient Prophets, which are ever proclaiming and extolling the 
Divine infinitude and the other attributes of God. 


These are a few examples gathered at random of this author’s atti- 
tude towards reason, and of his equipment in history and Scripture. 
But they are sufficient to show the folly of his claim that we must 
give up the ancient idea of God in favor of his modern sentimental 
conception of the Supreme Being. 

If this book serves any good purpose at all, it is, as we see it, only 
to reveal the absurd vagaries of present-day non-Catholic philosophy. 
It is sometimes useful to know what others are thinking about on 
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important subjects, even if the revelation is hardly better than a mani- 
festation of the ravings of a lunatic. But such a purpose would hardly 
justify the expense of publishing such a work. Hence there must be 
4 market for it, and this is all the more saddening, since it reveals the 
deplorable mental state of those who read it. Surely this is an age of 
trash and of trash lovers, if these books find a ready sale. 
GS iG 


A Handbook of Scripture Study. By H. Schumacher, D.D. Vol. 
I. General Introduction. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


There is surely room for a new Introduction in English to the 
Sacred Scriptures. Gigot, Seisenberger, Pope and Grannan have many 
excellent features and have been in use more or less generally since 
their appearance ; but none of them just fills the need which is every- 
where felt. They are either too long or too brief or too unpractical 
for the wants of the class-room and the study. We need a practical 
work, based on the best and most recent scholarship and embracing in 
reasonably small compass both general and special Introduction. 

Dr. Schumacher is a professor of great erudition and industry, and 
we hope he will yet give us a more complete work on Biblical Intro- 
duction. The present book, like vol. III, which has already appeared, 
is rather brief, but contains much valuable matter. It will be helpful 
to both beginners and advanced students, but most of all, we think, 
to those who are already somewhat acquainted with the subjects 
treated. It sums up the questions in synoptical form, and is thus a 
time and labor saver. S. PL. 


! 


The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ. By the Rev. P. J. Temple, 
S.T.L. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


According to the prevailing view of Protestant authorities, our Lord 
became aware of His heavenly mission on earth and of His divine 
Sonship only gradually. Not until the time of His Baptism, these 
authorities claim, did the Saviour realize the full import of His nature 
and work, and even afterwards, during His public life, there were at 
times doubts in His mind regarding these matters. 

Such a conception of Christ was practically unknown before the rise 
of modern rationalism. While there were a few early heretics who 
entertained views similar to those outlined in the preceding paragraph, 
the great Fathers, like the ancient and medieval Church, unanimously 
taught that our Lord’s consciousness of His Divinity dated from the 
first moment of the Hypostatic Union. 

Of special importance in the solution of this question is the text of 
Luke ii. 49, where we are told that Jesus at the age of twelve declared 
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that He “must be about His Father’s business.” Various explanations 
of this passage are given by modern non-Catholic scholars. Some see 
in it merely an expression of such relationship to God as any ordinary 
Israelite might have claimed, while others believe that it signific 
nothing more than an extraordinary love and devotion to God. Stil 
others hold that the words of the Saviour, on this occasion, are a sign 
that He realized for the first time that He was the Messiah. A fourth 
group believes that this text reveals the first dawning in the mind of 
Christ of the consciousness of His Divinity. 


Dr. Temple’s purpose in the present work is to bring out the true 
meaning of this passage. In order to do this thoroughly, he first con. 
siders the text of Luke itself, as well as the historical background of 
this passage. He then proceeds to show from the text, and from the 
immediate and remote context, that the Sonship with the Father which 
Christ here claims must be understood of divine Sonship in the strictest 
sense of the term. The treatment is complete and satisfying. The 
author has spared no labor in research, and his review of all adverse 
opinions is fairly exhaustive. 





Institutiones Dogmatice in usum scholarum. Auctore B. J. 
Otten, S.J. Tomus V. (Typ. Loyolza, Chicago.) 


We have here the fifth volume of the dogmatic course in theology 
which the Jesuit Fathers are bringing out in Chicago. The present 
tome has four tracts: On the Sacraments in general, on Baptism, 
Confirmation, and the Eucharist. Like its predecessors in the series 
this volume is printed in a very attractive way. The treatment is 
ample, the method Scholastic. The treatise on the Eucharist is espe- 
cially complete in dealing with the Real Presence. Both Scripture 
and tradition are very thoroughly developed, while the chief objec- 
tions to the true doctrine are carefully considered and answered. 


Betrothment and Marriage. By Canon A. DeSmet, S.T.D. Trans- 
lated from the third Latin edition of 1920 by the Rev. W. Dobell. 
(B. Herder, St. Louis.) Price: $3.00. 

This work was originally published in 1912 under the title, De 
sponsalibus et matrimonio. In 1922 a third edition, entirely revised 
in accordance with the New Code of Canon Law, was issued. The 
present version is the fifth that has appeared. It is not a mere ren- 
dering of the latest Latin edition, but is really equivalent to a sixth 
edition of the first work, since the author has carefully followed the 
entire translation and subjected many points to revision. The sub 
jects discussed in this volume are Betrothal, Marriage as contract 
and sacrament, and the Conjugal bond. A second volume, which is 
to appear later, will complete the work. 
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The various topics are treated from the point of view of canon law 
and of dogmatic and moral theology. Historical and legal notes are 
also introduced here and there to enable the reader or student to follow 
the development of Church and state laws on marriage. 

English and American legislation are to be dealt with in the form of 
a supplement, while matters which have to do with the particular laws 
of Belgium have been omitted. 


The Roman Missal in Latin and English, according to the latest 
Roman edition. Compiled for the use of all English-speaking 
countries by Dom F. Cabrol, O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York.) ° 

To translate the Missal into English was a fine idea and one which 
was but too long unrealized. We now have several of these versions 
by different translators, so that the faithful, everywhere, are able 
to know just what the priest is saying at the altar. The present work 
by the Abbot of Farnborough is distinguished: first, by a general 
introduction, which explains the meaning, arrangement and beauty of 
the Missal from a literary point of view, its historical and theological 
importance, the liturgical year and cultus of the saints, the method of 
hearing Mass in the liturgical spirit, and the use of Latin; and sec- 
ondly, by short explanations, given in the body of the work, on the 
parts of the Mass and the different feasts. A supplement containing 
feasts for certain dioceses of North America completes the work. 


Saranac. By the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. (Blase Ben- 
ziger & Co., New York.) Price: $1.75. 

The new edition of Dr. Smith’s famous novel comes, at this time, 
as a fitting tribute to one who so devoted himself to Catholic literature. 
The scene of the story is laid in a little hamlet on Lake Champlain, 
near the borders of Canada and Vermont. Yankee, Irish and French- 
Canadian are introduced in the story of the village’s activities. It is 
a typical northern settlement of forty years ago, with the characters 
taken from real life and cleverly depicted. Dr. Smith spent the earlier 
years of his priestly life among these simple, kindly people, and his 
descriptions are accurate and authentic. The younger generation will 
appreciate the worth of this book as keenly as did their forebears of 
two decades past. It is a good book, and worthy to bear the name of 
the late lamented pastor. 


Biblia Sacra secundam Vulgatam Clementinam. Edited by P: 
Michael Hetzenauer, O.M.Cap. Five vols. (F. Pustet, Ratisbon and 
New York.) Price: $5.00. 

With a view to aiding seminarians and preachers in using the Bible, 
Father Hetzenauer has prepared this excellent edition of the Clemen- 
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tine Vulgate. His revision of the methods of paragraphing ang 
punctuation renders the text more readable. He has, moreover, mage 
three important innovations which greatly facilitate an understand; 
of the text, viz., a summary of contents at the head of each page, a 
marginal concordance showing parallel passages, and a series of notes 
giving an interpretation of the context in the light of the Church's 
dogmatic and liturgical definitions, by means of references to the 
Missal, the Breviary, the “Roman Catechism,” and Denziger’s 
“Enchiridion.” 


It is interesting to note that the revisor of this very useful work 
was Mgr. Ratti, now His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 


Sociological Essays. By Dr. A. E. Breen. Two volumes. (John 
P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y., 1922.) 


Dr. Breen is already well known to the public by his works on the 
Bible. In the present work he has entered on a different line of 
endeavor. The “Essays” are seemingly a collection of addresses on 
sociological topics of a widely diversified nature, throughout which 
Socialism is kept well in the front. In the first volume the author 
deals with Socialism in its relations to religion, to politics, to labor, 
to the state, to evoluton, immigration and Materialism. The second 
volume considers the Failure of Socialism, Jews in Socialism, Social- 
ism and Morality, Labor Unions, Economic Problems, Codperative 
Enterprises, Treaty of Versailles, Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
False Ideals, Profits, Political Dangers, Industrial Depression, and 
Loaning on Interest. The “Essays” show the author to be well read 
and well informed on the various topics with which he deals. One 
feature of the work that will be of interest to the general reader and 
of particular service to priests and those who wish to prepare addresses 
on kindred topics, is the numerous citations taken from works read 
or consulted. 


Catholic Growth in the United States. By the Most Rev. 
J. F. Regis Canevin, D.D. (Catholic Truth Society, Pittsburg.) 
Price: 15c. 


While it is doubtless true beyond question that the Catholics in this 
country as a body are not excelled by any in the world, or even 
equalled by any except some of those in Northern European countries, 
still it is also true that in Europe, especially in the south, our Catho- 
lics are commonly looked upon as more or less half heretics—seriously 
infected with the poison of Protestantism. Various false accounts have 
been given of the losses to the Faith that have taken place here, in 
proof of which those unacquainted with the facts have pointed to the 
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yast numbers of men and women who have landed on our shores 
from countries rated as Catholic, but who give little or no sign of 
Catholicity or religion of any kind. As a consequence of divergent 
reports people often wonder just how many Catholics we have here 
after all, how many have retained the faith of their forefathers, and 
how many have fallen away. 

Fortunately we have in the pamphlet before us a very satisfactory 
reply to these matters. Archbishop Canevin has made a historical and 
statistical examination into the progress and population of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States from 1780 to 1920. That losses did 
occur in the early days of the Church here is easily explained by the 
lack of priests, schools, and places of worship; but these defections 
have been greatly exaggerated. The number of Catholics in this 
country should be about 23,000,000; whereas our official Directory 
gives only 18,000,000. How account for the apparent loss of nearly 
5,000,000? In reality this is not a loss for the most part; for his Grace 
tells us: “In the 22,733,754 are contained about 3,337,000 Italians, 
including their children, and 1,500,000 more of the late immigrants 
from France, Belgium, Cuba, Mexico, Portugal and their descendants, 
of whom not fifty per cent would be included in the usual parish cen- 
sus of practising and contributing Catholics from which the Directory 
statistics are compiled.—The Belgian and Latin race immigrants as a 
body are Jamentably ignorant of the truths of religion and utterly 
devoid of the zeal and loyalty to the Church which is characteristic of 
the humble immigrants from other lands.—Had the sons of Italy and 
other Latin nations the robust faith of the Irish and German immi- 
grants of seventy and eighty years ago, or the militant Christianity 
of their fellow-Catholic immigrants from central Europe, the story of 
our gain and progress in recent years would be vastly different.” Thus 
we see that the Church in this country has not really lost those four 
and a half millions for the simple reason that to a great extent they 
had no faith or religion when they landed here. Their loss is to be 
charged to the countries from which they have come and not to the 
United States. Those who have come to the United States with the 
Catholic Faith have retained it in the vast majority of cases, and many 
others have received it who arrived without it. E. D. S. 


The Holy Angels. By Raphael V. O’Connell, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York.) Price: $1.60. 

A treatise in English on the Angels ought to be very useful not only 
for students of theology but for the laity as well. It is usual to think 
that we know very little about the invisible world of pure spirits, but, 
as Cardinal Newman has shown in a beautiful sermon, if we look into 
the matter we find that we really know more about the world we do 
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not see than we do about the brute creation which we do see. Indeed, 
to be convinced of the abundance of knowledge which we possess of 
the angelic world, we have only to turn to the greatest treatise ever 
written on the angels, that of St. Thomas Aquinas in his Summa theo. 
logica. There we shall see how revelation and reason have been com. 
bined in a masterly way to picture that world of pure spirits which js 
so high above the reach of our poor senses. So profound, so consistent, 
so complete is that treatise that it is often said to be the reason why 
its author has since been universally calied the Angelic Doctor. Forty. 
nately, through the labor of the English Dominicans, we now have in 
our own tongue a splendid translation of St. Thomas’ immortal work 
on the angels, to which those not familiar with Latin may haye 
recourse. 





Brief and popular works like the present one can also be of assist- 
ance to the lay reader, especially when when they are grounded on the 
sane and solid teaching of the Angelic Doctor. Fr. O’Connell, how- 
ever, has not followed St. Thomas throughout his treatise. 


The Fairest Flower of Paradise. Considerations on the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin, enriched by examples drawn from the Lives 
of the Saints. By Very Rev. Alexis M. Lepicier, O.S.M. (Benziger 


Bros., New York.) Pp. 321. Price: $1.50. 


Father Lepicier has a wealth of practical aids to piety and devotion 
in his latest addition to Marian literature. Taking up in order the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin, he traces some mystery, incident, or 
virtue conspicuous in her life, to which is added an example aptly 
drawn from the lives of her noble champions and defenders, followed 
by a prayer. The arrangement is such as to be desirable for daily 
meditation or spiritual reading. It is of extreme practical value for 
May and October devotions. In this epitome of whatever belongs 
to Mary priests will find a seemingly inexhaustible treasure, replete 
with Scriptural texts and especially suitable for sermons and instruc- 
tions. The perusal of these pages will be for all an antidote against 
monotony and routine in one of the Church’s most beautiful devotions. 


O. A. R. 


Le dix-huitiéme siécle littéraire avant l’Encyclopédie. By A. 
Brou. (Téqui, Paris.) 

The object of this work is, of course, French literature during the 
period mentioned. Its aim is to give students a general view of the 


famous century of the so-called Philosophers, while taking into 
account Christian truth. 





